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WW ARADE and. commerce are juftly efteemed of the, greateft 

- importance to our country; by them we not only en- 

joy all the conveniencies and comforts of life, but are: fur- 

nifhed with all its luxuries; and to this the Britifh:empire 

owes the rank, power, and dignity fhe holds among her neigh- 

bours. Every attempt, therefore, to the improvement 6f 

commerce, either in theory or practice, claims the attention 
‘of the public, and is truly laudable. 

“The author of the work now before us has, in the Preface, 
fo fully and clearly explained the nature of. his undertaking, 
that we fhall not hefitate to lay it before the reader, at 
length. 

‘¢-It.was a miftaken notion (faysa celebrated writer*,) which 
obtained almoft to the. prefent times,—that war alone determined 
the fuperior power of nations.—It is now more than haif a cen- 
.tury, that the-balance of power has depended more upon com- 
mmverce, than on war. Whilft the princes of the continent have 
‘been meafuring and dividing Europe into unequal portions; 
.whilft the politician‘has been employing leagues, and treaties, 
cand combinations, to reduce thefe unequal diftributions to;a 
juft equilibrium ; .a maritime people have formed a new fyftem, 
bringing, if we may fo {peak, the land, by their induftry, to 


* The abbé Raynal. , 
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that degree of fubjection to the fea, in which the laws of nature 
meant it to remain. They have been creating or developing 
that immenfe.commerce, whofe bafis is, an excellent agricul 
ture, flourifhing manufactures, and ihe richeft poffeffions of the 
four qwarters of the world, It is this new kind of univerfal 
monarchy (adds our author) which Europe ought to wreft from 
England, by reftoring to each of the maritime ftates that li- 
berty, and that power, to which each has a right over the ele- 
ment that furrounds it.” 

‘ It is fcarcely poffible to fet the importance of commerce, or 
the national advantages which this ftate has derived from it,, in 
a ftronger point of view. ‘To enlarge upon this fubje&, to fpe- 
cify the advantages of a well-regulated commerce, its effects 
upon the different claffes of citizens, on agriculture, on manu- 
fa€tures, on population ; which lait, without the others, would 
ceafe to be a blefling: in a.word, to fhew how it contributes to 
multiply the enjoyments, and augment the happinefs of indi- 
viduals ; to-encreafe, in a permanent manner, the ftrength and 

ower of a nation ; this, though a pleafing, and furely no un- 
ufeful tafk, would be of too great extent to be comprifed within 
‘the fhort limits of a preface.» Nor perhaps is it neceffary to 
the defign of the following fheets, which are calculated only to 


fhew the fucceflive motions and changes in our imports and ex- 


ports, from the year 1697, to the prefent time. 

‘ This period is fixed upon, becaufe it is not till fince the 
Revolution that the Englith feem to have been thoroughly 
‘convinced of the real advantages of commerce; or, at leaft, 
that they feem to have purfued them fyftematically. 

‘ From the time of William the Conqueror, to the reign of 
Elizabeth, the trade of England feems to have been confined to 
the exportation of tin, lead, wool, leather, iron, and fome few 
other productions, fufiicient to purchafe what foreign commo- 
dities were neceflary to a people not yet addiéted to luxury. 
Here and there, indeed, during this feriod. we meet with a 
‘faint attempt to eftablith or encourage manufadtures. 

‘In the reign of Elizabeth, better and more fuccefsful at- 
‘tempts appear to have been. made towards extending our trade 
and navigation. In her reign, the Turkey company was eftab- 
lifhed; and a treaty of commerce concluded with the czar of 
Mufcovy. The atchievements of Drake, and the difcoveries of 
- Raleigh, contributed to give England a kind of rank in the 
commercial worid. Still however neither Elizabeth, nor James, 
feem to have had any enlarged ideas of commerce: fo little did 
they know of it, that they could not even dire& the operation 
of ourinternal commerce; which yet, from our infular fituation, 
requires but little kill; perhaps there needs no more than to 
leave things to their own natural courfe. Here then thefe 
“princes had only to take off clogs, to remove impediments. 
“Inftead of which they encreafed them by monopolies, and pa- 
tents without number. 
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¢ The eftablifhment of our American colonies, in the réions 
of James and Charles, laid the foundation of extenfive com- 
metce in times to come. Trath, however, obliges us to own, 
that their eftablifhments refle& but little honour on either of 
the monarchs. James expected that the adventurers would en- 
rich themfelves by the difcovery of mines of gold and filver ; 
and he hoped that the fhare referved to himfelf would ferve to 
render him independent of parliament. His-original charters 
breathe therefore, throughout, the narrow fpirit of an exclufive 
monopolifer. 

‘ Charles confidered America.as affording an afylum to thofe, 
whom he could not protect; or a convenient receptacle for 
thofe, whom he. wifhed to remove. 

‘ Ere this, and before England was known as a commercial 
ftate, Spain and Portugal had immenfe acquifitions in the Indies. 
Their conquefts ruined them ; inebriated by a fudden influx of 
gold, they abandoned agriculture, arts, and manufactures, It 
was referved to the Dutch to teach thofe inconfiderate con- 
querors, that they had made a very bad bargain, in bartering 
induftry for wealth. The Dutch rofe on their ruins, and be- 
came the carriers and faétors. of the world. The extenfion of 
commerce, and the eftablifhhment of a formidable navy, went 
hand in hand. Their fuccefs could not but awaken the jealoufy 
of their neighbours. The Englifh were the firft to take. the 
alarm: the long parliament, and’Cromwell, roufed again the 
{pirit of commercial emulation. - By the a& of navigation, they 
laid the foundation of the greateft advantages we have fince de- 
rived from our colonial commerce. ‘The war with Holland, the 
attempt on Hifpaniola, and the taking of Jamaica, all ferved to 
encreafe, at once, our commerce and our naval force. 

‘ In the beginning of his reign, CharlesII. feemed difpofed 
to promote thefe important objects ; but they were foon facrificed 
to his intrigues with the court of France: as every thing was 
facrificed by his fucceflor, to bigotry, and a love of arbitrary 
power. It was not therefore until the Revolution, that a regu- 
Jar fyftem of commerce was eftablifhed. Nor, indeed, was that 
fy ftem thoroughly underftood till the reign of George I. 

« At.the epocha of the Revolution, therefore, the following 
tables commence. The tables in the firft part contain annual 
ftatements of the value of the imports and exports, to and from 
the different countries with which we trade, together with the 
excefs refulting from the comparifon of the refpective imports 
and exports. ‘Thefe tables are ranged in the chronological 
order. A general table of all our imports and exports clofes 
this part. : 

‘ The tables, in the fecond part, contain the fame ftatements 
of the imports and exports to and from each particular country. 
In thefe tables, the countries are ranged in the alphabetical 
order, and the imports and exports, with the refpettive excefics 
of each year, are diftinguifhed. 
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‘ Thefe tables are compiled from the annual accounts given 
in by the proper officers to the houfe of commons. They are 
therefore as authentic, and as accurate, as any that can be pros 
cured on the fubjeét. It muft not, however, be difguifed, that 
even thefe accounts are not altogether to be depended on. 
Where duties are to be paid, or bounties received ; there they 
are certainly accurate: but where no duty is to be paid, no 
bounty received; the entries made at the cuftom-houfe may 
perhaps, fometimes, exceed the real value of imports and ex- 
ports.—-Vanity, a defire of appearing men of extenfive dealings, 
and large property,—poffibly even motives lefs juftifiable, ma 
have fometimes tempted to this, which would be called a harm- 
lefs deceit. 

* But, whatever degree of inaccuracy may be fuppofed to 
have arifen from thefe caufes, it will not, materially, affe& the 
purpofes for which the following tables are conitruéted. Thofe 
purpofes we ‘have faid are to fhow the progreflive diminution or 
augmentation in cur imports and exports to different countries. 
Now the fame temptations to excefiive entries, have fubfitted 
ever fince the year 1722. Then it was, that almoft all duties 
upon the importation of raw materials, or the exportation of 
manufactured goods, were taken off: fo that, except here and 
there, in fome particular inftance, and from fome momentary 
caufe, there is no reafon to fuppofe that more unfair entries 
have been made at any one, rather than at any other, time, 
during this whole period, which contains more than half a 
century. 

* Thefe tables contain, not the articles, or fubje&t: matter of 
our imports and exports ; but barely their value in {pecie; and 
it is from hence that in general the balance of trade is eftimated. 

* It muft however be confeffed, that whoever fhould think 
that the balance of money alone gives the real balance of trade, 
would be egregioufly miftaken, The balance of trade is two- 
fold: the balance-of money, and the balance of induftry. It 
may happen that the balance of money may be much im our 
favour, and yet the balance of trade, upon the whole, be againft 
us. This would be the cafe with our trade to a country from 
whence our imports fhould confit of wrought materials, or of 
articles, which not being of prime. neceflity. admit of no fur- 
ther improvement by induftry ; and to which our exports fhould 
confift either of raw materials, or of the produce of foreign 
countries. Spain was ruined by her trade with her fettlements 
in India; for the balance of induftry was totally againft her. 

‘ It may happen, on the other hand, that the balance of mo- 
ney may be againft us, and yet the balance of trade, upon the 
whole, in our favour. This would bethe cafe with our trade to 
a country, to which we fhould export only the things pro- 
duced, or the things manufaétured in our own country, and 
from which we fhould import either raw materials, or things of 
prime and indifpenfable neceflity: for here the balance of im. 


duftry 
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duftry would be in our favour. And fuch I apprehend to be the 
tate of our commerce with Ruffia. 

“* Itis well known (fays the prefident Montefquieu) that, in 
Holland, certain kinds of merchandife, fetched from far, are 
fold as cheap there as on the {pot from whence they are procured. 
The reafon affigned for it is this. The mafter of a thip muft 
take in ballaft: he takes marble as ballaft. He wants wood 
for flowage ; he purchafes it: and if he lofes nothing, he con- 
- fiders it as fo much gain. Not only (adds this writer) a trade 
which gives no gains, but even a lofing commerce, may be 
fometimes advantageous. I have been told (fays he) in Hol- 
land, that the whale-fifhery fcarcely ever pays its own expences. 
But then what is loft by the fifhery is more than compenfated by 
the gains acquired by the conftruction, rigging, and victualling 
of the fhips.” 

‘ In eftimating, therefore, the balance of trade, all thefe cir- 
cumftances fhould be taken into confideration, as well as the 
difference in the value of imports and exports. 

‘ To facilitate to the reader the combination of thefe two 
diftin& balances ; namely, the balance of induftry, and the ba- 
lance of money; to the tables (containing the'value of our im- 
ports and exports) is prefixed an introduction, giving a general 
account of the articles of which our imports and exports con- 
fift, and which form the fubje&t matter of our trade with the dif- 
ferent countries of the world. 

‘ There are certain figns or charatteriftics of advantageous 
trade, which the reader fhould carry along with him, in com- 
paring this combined balance of trade. 

‘ Thus for inftance, that trade which confifts in the export- 
ation of manufactures, made of the produce of our own coun- 
try, 1s highly advantageous.—Becaufe, here the balance of in- 
duftry is entirely in our favour, without any deduction. 

‘ Should the returns for fuch an exportation confit in the 
importation of raw materials, to be manufactured here, fuch a 
trade would be doubly advantageous. 

‘ That trade is not to be efteemed difadvantageous, which 
exchanges manufactures for manufactures, or commodities for 
commodities. 

‘ The exchange of commodities for commodities would be yet 
more advantageous, if the commodities imported are again re- 
exported. Such an exchange is advantageous in a double point 
of view. It ferves to procure us a fund for the purchafe of 
other products, or commodities of prime neceffity : and it creates 
a fund for maintaining, and a fchool for forming, a body of 
feamen; and it pays, at the fame time, the expence of increafing 
the quantity of our thippiog. Thus, whilt Holland carried on 
alone all the commerce from the fouth to the north of Europe, 
the wines fhe bought in France ferved her as a fund with 
which to purchafe the commodities of the North. ‘Thus no in- 
M 3 con- 
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confiderable part of our exports to America confift in the re- 
exportation of commodities purchafed in other countries. 

‘ To the general account of the articles of which our imports 
and exports confift, is prefixed a fhort defcription of the fitu- 
ation, climate, and extent of each of the different countries 
with which we trade.—This, at firft fight, may appear to be- 
long more properly to geography than trade; and the reader 
may be thought to be already well enough inftructed on this 
fubje&t.—But, in truth, trade is infeparably conne&ed with 
geography :—and it was imagined, that it could do no harm, 
to recall thefe circumftances to the memory of thofe who were 
already acquainted with them. And the fubje& is fo lightly 
touched upon, that it will appear at once that this only was de- 
figned, and not toinftru& thofe who were entirely unacquainted 
with it, 

‘ Such as the prefent work is, the author is willing to per- 
fuade himfelf, that it will not be without its ufes. 

‘ He hopes it may ferve as an affiftant to thofe who are to 
prefcribe the regulations, as well as to thofe who are to reap 
the advantages, of commerce. He hopes it may ferve asa re- 
futation to the falfe faéts, and the falfe confequences, which 
private intereft, and partial views, are too often advancing and 
drawing, even to the detriment of the public weal. He hopes 
it may ferve as a correClive of the gloomy prophecies of thofe 
who are conftantly alarming us with the vifionary dangers of a 
general depopulation, a ftagnation of trade, and an approaching 
lofs of credit. 

‘ From thefe inconteflable vouchers it appears, that our trade 
in gencral, and the excefs of our exports over our imports, have 
been conftantly increafing from the Revolution to the prefent 
times,— The country, therefore, cannot. be depopulated: trade 
does not flagnate: our credit-cannot be in danger. | 

‘ Under thefe hopes the author offers the following fheets to 
the public: convinced that every attempt to throw light on our 
commercial intereft, will be favourably received by a nation, 
who has wifely made, almoft, every other intereft fubfervient to 
that of commerce: who has had fagacity enough to difcover, 
and virtue enough to act in confequence of the difcovery ; 
*¢ That, by war, the conqueror is rendered almoft as unhappy 
as the conquered ; all they exchange are blood and wounds. 
But, by commerce, the conquering people maft, of neceffity, 
introduce induftry into a country, which they would not have 
conquered had indufiry been there ; which they would not keep, 
if, by keeping it, induftry were not eftablifhed in it,” 

From the latter part of the above quotation, it appears the 
author had efpecially in view the intereft of this nation both 
in a commercial and a political fenfe; intending it to ferve 
in direling the regulators and executors of commerce, and 

at 
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at the fame time to check the rafhnefs.of fuch as entertain or 
propagate gloomy apprehenfions concerning the decay of na- 
tional ftability and importance, a check which at this time he 
feems to think particularly necefflary. And indeed fuch a 
compofition is very well adapted to ferve as a ground work, 
_ or as a feries of faithful experiments, on which to  raife 
a firm, judicious eftablifhment of profitable commerce in 
future, and to afford the means of inftituting a comparifon 
between the various degrees of our commercial.intereft and 
national importance at different periods. The arrangement of 
the tables of the value of annual exports and imports feems 
alfo to be here as clear and complete as it can weil be made, 
as we at once fee either the value of exports and imports, 
with their difference, for every year, and that either for each 
foreign country taken feparately, or for all of them collec- 
tively. But notwithftanding the general excellence of this 
work, and the valuable purpofes it may anfwer, the tables do 
not, on a minute infpedtion, evince all that matter for triumph 
which the honourable author feems to challenge. Impartiality 
obliges us to obferve, that the force of his conclufion ought 
to be a little abated; becaufe, from thefe tables, we find the 
excefs of the exports above the imports has zot continued_to 
increafe to the prefent times: for although both the exports 
-and imports have continued toincreafe, yet the increafe of the 
imports, for the laft twenty years at leaft, has exceeded that of 
“the exports, fo that the excefs of the latter over the former, 
has continually decreafed for that time, as appears by the fale 
lowing catalogue of the mean annual excefles for each pesiod 
of ten years during the prefent century, beginning with. the 
year 1704, and ending with 1773; including 7 decads; viz. 
The mean annual excefs of our exports over our imports from 


the year &: 
1704 to the year 1713 was nearly 2,092,000 
1714 —_— 1723 woo 25372,;000 
1724 1733 3,032,000 
1734 — 1743 — 4,212,000 
1744 = 1753 sas 52195,000 
1754 — 1763 — 5,227,000 


PRA hie i BMG 3»150,000 


Hence it is evident that for the laft 10 years the annual ex- 
cefs of the exports was little above one-half of what it was 
during each of the 20 ycars preceding that time; as alfo that 
the maximum excels appears to be about 20 years back, it hav- 
ing increafed to about 1750 or for 2 or 3 years longer, and 
from that time decreafed again; but that the decreafe fince, 
M 4 has 
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has been quicker than the increafe before, in the:proportion of 
3. to 2 nearly, fo as to have decreafed as much in the laft 20 
years as it increafed in: 30 years before: and this eftimate is 
alfo made without fuppofing- any increafe in the value or price 
of the! feveral’ articles of comimerce, or independent of any 
confideration about the fall of the price of money, or the rife 
of the duties om the fame: quantity of goods, &c. whereas if 
thefe: confiderations were alfo: taken into the-eftimate, the de- 
creafe in the real. excefs of the exports, would come-out ftill 
more confiderable. 

Thefe tables of the value of exports and‘ imports, are pre+ 
ceded byan introduction, containing the geographical defcription 
of the places and countries to which our trade-is extended, 
with enumerations of the feveral articles of commerce, and 


valuable remarks on the general and particular advantages or 
difadvantages attending them. 


As a {pecimen we fhall extraé the article Flanders, 


* Flanders, the firft province of the Netherlands, is in its 
extent from S. W. to N.E. about feventy miles, includin 
French, Auftrian, and Dutch Flanders, It is bounded on the 
fouth by Hainault, Artois, and part of Picardy ; on the weft 
by the north fea; by the fame fea, with a branch of the Scheld, 
calied the Hond, which parts it :from Zealand, on the north ; 
and by the marquifate of the holy empire, Brabant, and part 
of Hainault, on the eatt. , 

¢ French Flanders is bounded on the north by part of the 
north fea; on the nerth-eaft by Auftrian Flanders, and part of 
Hainault; on the eaft and fouth by the fame province; and on 
the fouth-weft and weft by Artois and part of Picardy. 

* Lifle, by which the trade of this country is chiefly carried 
on, is the capital of French Flanders. This town was formerly 
remarkable for a ccnfiderable manufacture of ferges and other 
woollen fiuffs, of which they annually made three hundred thou- 
fand pieces; but the miferies to which the inhabitants were re« 
duced by war, have obliged vaft numbers of them to feek refuge 
in other countries, and been the means of greatly diminifhing 
the trade of the country. 

‘ The trade of Flanders, fpeaking of Flanders in general, 
can never become very lucrative to the inhabitants, by reafon 
of the'great diftance at which they ftand from the fea. Not- 
withftanding this, they carry ona pretty confiderable trade with 
France by land, though even here fmall advantage accrues to 
them, as they receive from her large quantities of wine and 

brandy, for which they were obliged to pay in fpecie. 

¢ Their trade with the Datch affords them very little more 
profit than that with France, as they buy of them manufac- 
tures, which, by reafon of their fituation, they cannot get di- 
re¢tly from the places from whence the Dutch fetch-them, and 
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confequently pay for them a greater price than they otherwife 
would do. , 

‘ The moft beneficial: part of their commerce is that with 
Spain and the Weft Indies; for which countries they purchafe 
what goods they think neceflary, either on their own account or 
by commiffion. But here again, by their great diftance from the 
fea, the beft of their trade is rendered much lefs lucrative than 
it would otherwife be. 

‘ We receive from Flanders, verdigreafe, linen, lace, thread, 
tapeftry, rags, incles, bees-wax, 

« In return for which we fend thither, cotton, wool, Brazil 
wood, pimento, pepper, tobacco, copperas, iron, lead, wool- 
lens, flannels, ftufts, callicoes, India goods, bags, letharge, 
fullic, indico. ; 

‘ N.B. The imports of this trade have generally amounted 
to between 1 and £.2c0,000; but.it appears, that in the 
year 1767, they.exceeded £.268,322. Theexports have 
from £. 200,000 increafed to £. 1,000,000, and for thefe 
laft four or five years have continued increafing. ‘The 
exports have always confiderably exceeded, the imports.’ 


In this introdu€tion, however, valuable as it is, are many 
inaccuracies. Thus, in the lift of. the produéts of this coun- 
try, is omitted the article coa/, which is one of the moft va- 
luable we have, confidered either in itfelf, or as the grand 
nurfery formed by the coal-trade for feamen for our fhips of 
war: the article cae is omitted among the North American 
produdts ; and in the lift of our imports from Portugal, is 
omitted the capital one, Port wine. Our manufactures of can- 
non-balls, mortar-fheils, and hand-granades, are faid to be 
of lead inftead of caf iron. The geographical boundaries, and 
defcriptions as to lengths in miles or degrees, are frequently 
inaccurate, and moft degrees of longitude, whatever latitude 
they are in, are here turned into miles by counting 60 to 
each degree, and fometimes mere. The whole fums of mo- 
“ney too, mentioned, at the end of the account of each place, 
as the amount of the annual exports and imports, are fre- 
quently not accurately extra&ted from the general tables; as 
in the article of the Eaft Indies (among others), where it is 
faid our imports are upwards of £ 1,000,000, and that our ex- 
ports are not lefs than that fum, by which we are led to think 
that the values of the exports and imports differ but little ; 
the truth is, that this wpwards of £. 1,000,000, turns out to 
be £ 1,900,000, fo that the imports being near 2,0c0,000, 
_and the exports but 1,000,000, the imports are double the ex- 
ports, and the balance againft us about £ 1,009,000 annually. 


However, thefe accidental blemithes but little affe& the whole. 


work, whofe excellence and ufefulnefs appear to be very con- 
fiderable. 
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A Tour in Scotland, MDCCLXXII, Part II. 4to. 11. 115. 6a, 
in boards. White. (Continued from p. 102.) 


R. Pennant re-enters the fhire of Angus, by the way 

of the caftellated houfe of Edzel, once the feat of the 
ancient branch of the Lindfay’s, of Invermark, who ac- 
quired it by marriage about three hundred years ago. Our 
author’s account of the proprietors of this caftle deferves to 
be recited ; as well as the defcription of Catter-rhun, which ime 
mediately follows : 


‘ They were remarkable for being chief over a numerous fet 
of {mall tenants. Not fixty years are pait fince the laird kept 
up the parade of being attended to church by a band of armed 
men, who ferved without pay or maintenance, fuch duties being 
formerly efteemed honourable. This caftle was deferted by the 
then owner, On account of a murder he had committed on his 
kinfman, lord Spynie, in 1607. This affair involved him in 
Gifficulties, and he retired on that account to the houfe of Auch- 
mull, about two miles higher on the North-Efk, as the infcription 
on the houfe fhews. A little after the laird of Edzel thought 
proper to beftow on one Durie, a barren know! near the houfe, 
and by charter conftituted him and his family hereditary beadles 
of the parifh, and annexed the perquifite of two bannocks for 
ringing the bell at the funeral of every farmer, and one for that 
of every cottager; which remained in the family till very lately, 
when it was purchafed by the earl of Panmure, the prefent owner 
of the eftate. This is mentioned to fhew the affeétation of roy- 
alty in thefe reguli, who made their grants and conferred places 
with all the dignity of majefty. 

« After riding two miles on black and heathy hills, afcend 
one divided into two fummits, the higher named the White, the 
lower the Black Catter-thun, from their different colours. Both 
are Caledonian pofls, and the firft of moft uncommon ftrength. 
It is of an oval form, made of a ftupendous dike of loofe 
white ftones, whofe convexity from the bafe within to that 
without, is a hundred and twenty-two feet. On the outfide, 
a nollow, made by the difpofition of the ftones, furrounds the 
whole. Round the bafe is a deep ditch, and below that about a 
hundred yards are the veftiges of another, that went round the 
hill. The area within the ftony mound is flat; the axis or 
length of the oval is four hundred and thirty-fix feet ; the tranf- 
verfe diameter, two hundred. Near the eaft fide is the foun- 
dation of a rectangular building ; and on moft parts are the 
foundations of others, fmall and circular: all which had once 
their fuperftructures, the fhelter of the poffeffors of the poft. 
There is alfoa hollow, now almoft filled with ftones, the well 
of the place. 

¢ The other is called Brown, from the colour of the ramparts, 
which are compofed only of earth, [tis of a circular form, and 
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confifts of various concentric dikes. On one fide of this rifes:a: 
fmall rill, which running down the hill, has formed a deep 
gully. From the fide of the fortrefs is another rampart, which 
extends parallel to the rill, and then reverts, forming an ad- 
ditional poft or retreat. 

‘ It isto be obferved, that thefe pofts were chofen by the 
Caledonians with great judgment: they fixed on the fummits of 
a hill, commanding a great view, and perfeétly detached, hav- 
ing to the north the Grampian hills, but on that fide feparated 
from them by the lofty and rugged banks of the Weft-water, 
which gives them additional fecurity, Potts of this kind are, as 
I am informed, very common at the foot of the Grampian 
hills ; intended as places of retreat for the inhabitants on the 
invafion of an enemy. There is one above’ Phefdo, in the 
Merns; another called Barmkine hill, eight miles weft of 
Aberdeen. I have feen a long chain of fimilar pofts in my 
own country ; they are generally fituated on high hills, over- 
looking the lower, or on leffer hills over-looking plains; and 
feem defigned as a/y/a for the people of the low and defencelefs 
countries. 

‘ The literal tranflation of Catter-thun is Camp-town. Thefe 

~pofts are of the fame kind with that made by Caraétacus, on 
the borders of North-Wales. ‘* Tunc montibus arduis, et fi 
qua clementer accedi poterant, in modum valli faxa praftruit.” 
It is very probable that the Caledonians occupied thefe hills be- 
fore the battle of Mons Grampius, which might have been 
fought in the plains. below, where there was ample room for 
large armies to act in, and for the armed chariots to perform 
their careers. In thefe rude faftneffes the Caledonians might 
leave their wives and children, as was the cuftom of the other 
Britons ; and then defcend into the bottoms, to repel the in- 
vaders of their liberties. It is difficult to fix the fpot; but 
there are not fewer than three Roman camps not remote from 
this range of hills, which Agricola might have occupied ; and 
before one of them, drawn out his forces to have received the 
enemy. Of thefe one is at Kiethic, near Brechin; a -fecond 
near Caerboddo, between Forfar and Panmure; and a third 
near Kennymoor called Battledikes. In the neighbourhood of 
one of thefe feems to have been the celebrated aétion; after 
which he led his army to the confines of the Horeili, received 
hoftages, and ordering his fleet (then in all likelihood lying in 
the Tay) to perform the voyage round Britain, retired by flow 
marches into winter quarters.’ 


Having rode three miles from Catter-thun, the traveller 
reaches Brechin, an ancient royal burgh, feated on the banks 
of the river North-Efk. It confifts of one large handfome 
ftreet, and two fmaller; but in refpeé to trade, it has only 
a moderate fhare in the coarfer linen manufaéture.. This 
place was formerly a rich bifhoprick, founded by David I. 
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about the year 1150. The Culdees had here a convent ; and 
there was alfo an hofpital, called Maj/on de Dieu, founded in 
1256, by William de Brechin, for the repofe of the fouls of 
the kings William and Alexander, and fome other eminent 
perfons. By the walls, which are yet ftanding, it appears to 
have been an elegant little building, 

The cathedral is a Gothic pile, fapported by twelve pil-— 
lars; is in length a hundred and. fixty-fix feet, in breadth 
fixty-one; part is ruinous, and part ferves as the parith- 
church. The weft end of the aifles is entire; its door is 
Gothic, and the arch confifts of many mouldings : the fteeple 
is a handfome tower, a hundred and twenty-feet high. At 
a fmall diftance from the aile ftands one of thofe fingular 
round towers, whofe ufe has fo long baffled the conjeQures 
of antiquaries.—Of the caftle of Brechin, which underwent 
a long fiege in the year 1303, no veftiges now remain. 

After a fhort ride the traveller fords the South-Efk, leav- 
ing on the right the ruined caftle of Finehaven, once the 
feat of the Lindefays, earls of Crawford. A Spanifh chefnut 
of vaft fize was till of late years an ornament to the place. 
It was of the fpreading kind; the circumference near the 
ground was forty-two feet eight ; of the top, thirty-five, nine 
inches; of one of the largeft branches, twenty-three feet. 

Above the caftle is the hill of Finehaven, a great emi- 
nence or ridge, with a vaft and lang hollow in the top. Along 
the edges are huge mafles of ftone, ftrongly cemented by a 
femi-vitrified fubftance, or Jeva. Thefe mafies feem of a ton 
weight; they were procured out of the hill, and placed as a 
defence, the fcene which they enclofed having once been a 
Britifh poft. Mr. Pennant is of opinion that this hill is cer- 
tainly the effe&t of a vulcano, At the one end of the hollow 
are two great apertures of a funnel fhape, the craters, as is 
fuppofed, through which the matter had been eje&ted. One 
is fixty feet in diameter, and above thirty deep; and had been 
much deeper, but was from time to time made more fhallow 
by the flinging in of flones, as cattle were fometimes loft in 
it. On both fides of the hill are found, in digging, great 
quantities of burnt earth, that ferves all the purpofes of 
tarras, or the famous pulvis pureolauus or puxzolana, fo frequent 
in countries that abound with vulcanoes. 

On defcending from this hiil, the traveller reached Aber- 
Jemni, where are to be feen fome of the curious carved ftones, 
fuppofed to have been ereéted in memory of vidories over 
the Danes; and other great events that happened in thofe 
parts. Thefe, like the round tewers, Mr. Pennant obferves, 
are local monuments ; but ttill more confined, being, as far 
as 
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as he could learn, limited to the eaftern fide of North 
Britain, 

After defcribing feveral of thefe antiquities, the author re- 
fumes the progrefs of his journey, which is now directed to- 
wards Forfar. About a mile on this fide of the town is a moor, 
noted for a battle between the Pia&s and the Scots, in the 
year 831. The Scots, under Alpin, had the advantage; and 
by them therefore it is probable that the great cairn near the 
fpot, was raifed,; which to this day is called Pics Catrnley. 
The bafe, we are told, was once furrounded with a coronet 
of great upright columns; but only one remains, which is 
eleven feet high, feven broad, and eighteen feet in girth. 

Forfar is faid to contain about two thoufand inhabitants, 
The manofa&ures of linens in this neighbourhood, from: 
four pence to feven pence a yard, are very confiderable, and 
computed to amount annually to twenty thoufand pounds, 
No veltiges now remain of the caftle, which ftood on a fmall 
hill near the town. . And the lake, which is faid to have 
once furrounded the place, has been of late years confider- 
ably reduced by draining ; to which the vaft quantity of fine 
marie at the bottom was the inducement. This manure is 
found in ftrata from three to ten feet thick. The land im- 
proved with it yields four crops fucceflively ; after which it is 
laid down with barley and clover. The county of Angus, 
Mr. Pennant informs us, is fuppofed to be benefited, within 
the laft fix years, by this pra@ice, by an advance of four 
thoufand a year in:the rents. ‘T'his improvement, it feems, 
is greatly owing to an old feaman of the country, Mr. Strachan, 
of Balgayloch, wheinvented the method of dragging up the 
marle from the bottom of the waters, in the fame manner ag 
the ballaft is for fhips. wy fs 

About a mile north of Forfar laPe“he cell or priory of 
Reftennot, dependent on the abbey of Jedburgh. This houfe 
was placed in a lake, and acceflible only by a draw-bridge: 
Here, therefore, the monks of Jedburgh depofited their pa- 
pers, and all their-valuable effe&s. 

Five miles farther is the caftle of Glames, the feat of the 
earl of Strathmore. This place is celebrated in hiftory for 
the murder of Malcolm II. who was affaffinated ina paflage 
that we are informed is ftill fhewn to ftrangers. Mr, .Pen- 
avant thinks that this caftle might at the time be part of the 
poffefions of the family of Macbeth, who tells us, through 
the mouth of Shakefpeare, 


«¢ By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glames.” 


This Sinel, according to Boethius, being father ta the tyrant. 
By 
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By a drawing from an old print, which lord Strathmore 
fhewed to Mr. Pennant, the ancient buildings appear to have 
been of great extent. The whole confifted of two long 
courts; in each was a fquare tower, and gateway beneath ; 
and in the buildings that divided the two courts there was a 
third tower, which conftitutes the prefent houfe, the reft be- 
ing totally deftroyed. ‘This, we are told, has received many 
alterations, by the addition of little round turrets, with gro- 
tefque roofs; and by a great round tower in one angle, in or- 
der to contain the curious ftair-cafe, which is fpiral; one end 
of the fteps refting on a light hollow pillar, continued to the 
upper ftory. 

Befides the fpot where the affaffination was perpetrated, 
there is. fhewn the feat of poetry and mufic, and ancient fefti- 
vity ; where the bards took their place, and fung the heroifm 
of their patron and his anceftors. 

Mr. Pennant mentions an anecdote of Patrick lord Glames, 
who wrote his own memoirs, in which he relates that he mar- 
ried the daughter of the earl of Middleton, lord commiffioner 
in the time of Charles II. The anecdote fhews the fimplicity 
of manners at that time ; for this nobleman brought home his 
lady mounted behind him, without any other train than a man 
on foot. by the fide of his horfe. 

The traveller afterwards defcribes fome carved ftones that 
are to be feen at this place; one of which ftands in the 
church-yard, fuppofed to have been erected in memory of 
the affaffination of king Malcolm, and is called his grave- 


ftone. 

« On one front is a crofs; on the upper part ie fome wild 
beaft, and oppofite to it.a centaur: beneath, in one compart- 
ment, is the head of a wolf; thefe animals denoting the bar- 
barity of the confpirat: O§ 4! in another compartment are two per- 
fons fhaking hands ; im their other hand is a battle-ax; perhaps 
thefe are reprefented in the act of confederacy. On the oppo- 
fite front of the ftone are reprefented an cel and-another fith. 
This alludes to the fate of the murderers, who, as foon as they 
had committed the horrid aét, fled. The roads were at that 
time covered with fnow: they loft the path, and went on to the 
lake of Forfar, which happened at the time to be frozen over, 
but not fufficiently ftrong to bear their weight: the ice broke, 
and they all perifhed miferably. This faé 1s confirmed by the 
weapons lately found in draining the lake, particularly a battle- 
ax, of a form like thofe reprefented in the fculpture. Several 
brafs pots and pans were found there at the fame time, perhaps 
part of the plunder the affaflins carried off with them.’ 


Two miles to the fouth-weft of Glames lies the caftle of 
Denoon, which is feated on an eminence, environed with 
fteep 
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fteep rocks, and almoft inacceffible. On the north are two 
or three rows of terraffes. It is of a femicircular form, and 
encompafied with a ftupendous wall of ftone and earth, 
twenty-feven feet high, and thirty thick. The circuit is three 
hundred and thirty-five yards. The entrances are on the 
fouth-eaft, and north-weft. Within the area are veftiges of 
buildings 5 and there is a tradition that there was a fpring in 
the middle. Mr. Pennant is of opinion that this place has 
been the fame kind of faftnefs as that of Catter-thun. 

From Glames the traveller proceeds to Belmont, the feat 
“of the right hon. Stuart Mackenzie, lord privy feal of Scot- 
land. It is fituated in the parifh of Meigle, where the au- 
thor again enters the county of Perth. Belmont, Mr. Pen- 
nant obferves, ftands entirely on c/afical ground; for on_ its 
environs lay the laft fcene of the tragedy of Macbeth, In 
one place is fhewn his tumulus, called Bel/y Duff, or rather, 
in our author’s opinion, the memorial of his fall; for to ty- 
rants, he obferves, no fuch refpe&t was paid. Mr. Pennant 
however remarks that, from the final fyllable, it more pro- 
bably has been intended as a monument to perpetuate the 
memory of the gallant Mac-Duff. It is a verdant mount, 
furrounded by two terraffes, with a cop at top, now fhaded 
by broad-leaved laburnums, of great antiquity. 


¢ In a field on the other fide of the houfe is another monu- 
“ment to a hero of that day, to the memory of the brave youn 
Seward, who fell, flain on the {pot by Macbeth. A ftupendous 
ftone marks the place: twelve feet high above ground, and 
eighteen feet and a haif in girth in the thickeft place. The 
quantity below the furface of the earth only two feet eight 
inches; the weight, on accurate computation, amounts to 
twenty tons; yet I have been affured that no fone of this fpe- 
cies is to be found within twenty miles. But the pains that 
were beftowed on thefe grateful remembrances of departed ‘merit, 
may be learned from the filial piety of Harald, the fon of Gor- 
mon, who employed his whole army, and a vaft number of 
oxen, to draw a ftone of prodigious fize from the fhore of Jut- 
land, to honour the grave of his mother. 

‘ Near the great ftone is a {mall tumulus, called Duff’s know ; 
where fome other commander is fuppofed to have fallen. But 
Meigle is rich in antiquities: the church-yard is replete with 
others of a more ornamented kind, abounding with hierogly- 
phic columns,’ 


Our author defcribes fome of thefe ftones in the following 
woras : 

* In the upper part of one front are dogs and horfemen; 
below are reprefented four wild beafts, refembling lions, de- 
vouring ahuman figure. The country people call all of them 
queen 
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queen Vanora’s grave-ftones,; and relate that fhe was the wife 
of King Arthur; I fuppofe the fame lady that we’ Welih call 
‘Guinever, and Guenhumara; to whofe chaftity neither hifto- 
‘tians'nor bards -do much credit. ‘The ‘traditions of ‘thefe parte 
‘are not more favourable to her memory. The peafants.affert, 
that after the defeat of ‘her lover, fhe*was imprifoned in a‘fort 
‘onthe hill of ‘Barra, oppofite to this place, and'that there fhe 
died, and-was interred in the parifh of Meigle. Others again 
fay, that fhe was torn to pieces by wild beafts,’to which this 
iculpture alludes; if, as Mr. Gordon juftly ebferves, the carv- 
ings mjght not femetimes prove the foundation of the tale. 

« It is.reported, that her grave was furrounded by three 
tones, in form of a triangle, mortifed into one another. 
Some of them ‘have holes and grooves for that purpofe, but 
are now disjointed, and removed to different places. 

» The ftone marked V is very curious: on it is engraved a 
‘chariot, with the driver and two perfons in it; behind is a 
monfter, refembling a hippopotamus devouring a proftrated 
human figure. On another ftone’is the: reprefentation of an 
elephant, or at leaft an animal witha long probofcis. ‘Whence 
could the artifts of a barbarous age acquire their ideas of cen- 
taurs, or of animals proper to the torrid zone?’ 


Leaving Belmont, the traveller paffes beneath the famous 
hill of Dunfinane, on the fouth fide of Strathmore, on whofe 
fummit fiood the caftle, the refidence ‘of ‘Macbeth, full in 
view of Birnam wood, on the oppofite.fide of, the plain. 


‘ No place,’ fays ourauthor, could be better‘adapted for the 
feat of a jealous tyrant: the fides are fleep, and of the» moft 
difficult afcent; the fummit commanding a view to a great 
-diftance in front and rear. At prefent there-are not any re- 
“mains of this celebrated fortrefs; its place is now “a verdant 
‘area, of an oval form, fifty-four yards by thirty,and furrounded 
by two deep ditches. On the north is a hollow road, cut 
through the rock, leading up tothe entry, which lies on the 
north eaft, facing a deep narrow chafm, between this and. the 
next hill. The. hill has been dug into; but nothing was. dif- 
covered, excepting fome very black corn, which probably had 
undergone the operation of Graddan, or burning. This place 
was fortified with great labour, for Macbeth. depending on its 
‘ftrength and natural fteepnefs as a fecure retreat againft every 
‘enemy. He fummoned the thanes from al} parts ot ‘the king- 
dom, to affift insthe work. All came, excepting “Macduff, 
-which fo enraged the tyrant, that he threatened to put the yoke 
_ that was on the oxen then labouring up the fteep fide of the hill, 
on the neck of the difobedient thane. 

‘ A little to the eaftward is a hill called the King’s-feat, 
where tradition fays, Macbeth fat, as on a watch tower, for it 
‘commands a more Comprehenfive view than Dunfinane. Here 
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his foot might be placed who brought him the fatal news of 
the march of Birnam wood : | 

* As'I did ftand my watch upon the hill, 


1 look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought 
The wood began to move !’ 


Pafiing again through Perth, and crofling the river Earn, 
Mr. Pennant arrives at Abernethy, feated near the junétion of 
the Earn and the Tay, and once the capital of the Pidifh 
kingdom. He could not hear that there were the leaft re- 
mains of antiquity at Abernethy that could be attributed to 
its ancient ‘pofleffogs, Not far from hence, on Mordunehill, 
is a faftnefs, formed bya bulwark of rude ftones, furround- 
ing about two acres of ground, which our author fuppofes 
might have been the citadel of Abernethy, the refuge of its 
inhabitants in time of war, at leaft of its women, children, 
and cattle; while the warriors kept the field to repel the 
enemy. 

‘ At Abernethy, fays Mr. Pennant, ig indeed a round 
tower like that of Brechin; but I am more willing to give 
thefe edifices to the Irifh than the Piéts. The Scots have fuf- 
ficient remains of antiquity to forgive this conceffion.? The 
reafon on which our author founds this conjefture is, that there 
are feveral towers of a fimilar conftru&ion to be met with in 
different parts of Ireland. But this circumftance feems not 
fufficient to authorize a conclufion totally unfupported by any 
collateral evidence, and fo repugnant to general opinion. 

The tower abovementioned is uncovered; the height within 
is feventy-two feet; the inner diameter eight feet two inches ; 
the thicknefs of the wall at top two feet feven; at bottom 
three feet four ; the circumference near the ground forty-feven. 


[ To be continued, | 
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Antiquities of England and Wales: being a Collsfion of Views 
of the moft remarkable Ruins and antient Buildings, accurately. 
drawn on the Spot. To each View is added an biftorical Account, 
of its Situation, when and by whom built, with every interefling 
Circumftance relating thereto. ColleGed from the beft Authorities. 
By Francis Grofe, E/g. F. 4.8: Vol. IV. 4to. Al, 18s, 6d. 
boards. Hooper. (Concluded, from p. 87.] 


Cj icbum. or Gyfburgh Priory, Yorkthire. A fecond plate. 
The outfide of that beautiful window is here fhewr, 
whofe infide was given in a former plate. In both views, as 
Mr. Grofe obferves, it exhibits a peculiar elegance of form 
equal, if not fuperior, to moft buildings of this ftyle of are 
Vou. XLII, Sept, 1776. N chite&ture ; 
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chite&ture ; and makes the beholder lament that more of that 
fine ftru&ture has not been preferved. 

The Abbey of Stratford Langthorne, or At Bogh, in the 
parith of Weftham, Effex. Founded either in the year 1134 
or 14135, by William de Montfichet. Of this abbey there are 
{carce any remains, except the building here fhewn, which 
appears to have been the gate-way leading to the monaftery, 
and a {mall ruined ftone arch, 

Whitby Abbey, Yorkfhire. A fecond plate. The ruins of 
this once famous abbey ftand on a high cliff fouth-eaft of, 
and overlooking the town. For the afcending this cliff from 
the town, there is a flight of two hundred fteps. At the 
weft end of thefe remains ftands an ancient crofs, mounted 
on a pedeftal and fix fteps. At prefent it is much out of the 
perpendicular. Two fabuious anecdotes are mentioned re- 
lative to this place. One of them, which is printed in Le- 
land’s Colle@anea, from the life of St. Hilda, fays, that in 
the painted windows of this abbey, it was fhewn that before 
the arrival of William the Conqueror, the bordering Scots 
were cennibals, and were by that king punifhed with the 
{word for fo unnatural and favage a praétice. 

Stivecle, or Stukely Church, Buckinghamfhire, ‘ The fo- 
lidity of this building, as well as its circular arches and zig- 
zag ornaments, evidently mark its great antiquity. The par- 
ticular time of its erection is not known; it is however men- 
tioned as early as the reign of Henry II, when it was given 
by Geffery de Clinton, chamberlain to the king, to the priory 
of Kenelworth in Warwickfhire, of which his father was 
founder. . 

‘The Houfe of the Black Friars, Hereford, Suppofed to 
have been built between the years 1275 and 1282. The 
chief. remains of this houfe. are fome ruined offices, and a 
beautiful crofs, or rather ftone pulpit. This is a hexagon; 
open at every fide, and furrounded by a flight of fix fteps, 
In the centre is a kind of table, of the fame figure, fup- 
porting the fhatt of the crofs, which branching out into 
ramifications, forms the roof, and pafling through it, appears 
at the top. 

The Houfe of the Black Eriars, Hereford. Plate II. 

Cafilee-Acre Caftle, Norfolk. Stands in the weftern part 
of the county. The ruins are very extenfive, and from their 
commanding fituaticn, it is fuppofed to have been very 
firong. At what time it was built, however, is unknown; 
nor has hiftory or tradition preferved the name of its 
founder. 
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Caverfwall Caftle, Staffordfhire. Stands in the north part 
of the county, in the Hundred of Totmanftoe. Of the time 
of its foundation no mention is made by the author. 

Bernard’s Caftle, in the bifhoprick of Durham. This caftle 
was built by Bernard Baliol, great-grandfather of John Balio!, 
king of Scotland. 

Battle Abbey, Suffex. A fecond plate. 

Chrift’s Hofpital, London. 

Alnwick Caftle, Northumberland. The author prefents us 
with a defcription of this ancient caftle; taken from a furvey, 
made about the year 1567 ; but we are not favoured with any 
circumftance that leads to a difcovery of the time at which it 
was built. 

Bacherig Houfe in the county of Flint. Built in 1567, by 
fir Richard Clough, a rich merchant of London, and partnet 
with fir Thomas Grefham. 

Warkworth Caftle, Northumberland. A fecond plate. 

St. John’s Church, fub Caftro, near Lewes, Suffex. This 
church is doubtlefs of great antiquity, and has even fome 
marks of Saxon origin. 

Pevenfey Cafile, Suffex. A fecond plate. 

Norwich Caftle. ‘ The fpot whereon this caftle ftands, 
had on it a fortrefs or place of defence in the Saxon times, 
confiru€ted by king Uffa about the year 575; after which a 
royal caftle was built thereon by Alfred the Great, before 
the year 872, which being deftroyed by Sueno the Dane, in 
1004, was rebuilt by king Canute, about the year 1018, and 
was for along time gallantly defended againft the forces of 
William the Conqueror, in the year 1075, by Bmma, wife of 
Ralph de Wafet, earl of Norfolk.’ It is fuppofed that this 
building was removed to make room for the prefent caftle, 
which was erected by Roger Bigod, foon after the death of 
the Conqueror. | 
- Durham Caftle. We are informed that a caftle was built 
at this place, by William the Conqueror, about the year 1072; 
to ferve as a retreat, or place of fafety for the bifhop, in cafe 
of fudden invafions. The keep of this building is ftill re- 
maining: it is an oftagon, and ftands on a high mount ; 
but we are told that many of the adjacent buildings are of 
much later date. 

Stonehenge, Wiltfhire. Various are the conjectures which 
have been formed of this venerable ftruéture, which ftands 
upon Salifbury plain. According to Dr. Stukely, however; 
whofe opinion is fupported by itrong arguments, it has been 
a druidical temple; and it is fuppofed, on account of its fu- 
perior magnitude, to have been the metropolitan of the kind 
Nz in 
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4n Great Britain. This temple was compofed of one hum 
- dred and forty ftones; one of the largeft of which is com- 
puted to weigh upwards of forty tons, and to reqaire above 
‘one hundred and forty oxen to move it. 

The Chapter Houfe, Hereford. Very little, we are in- 

fermed, is known refpedting this once elegant building, which 
appears from its pointed arches to have been erected fince the 
re-edification of the church by bifhop Robert de Lofing, in 
#079. It was in fhape a decagon, forty feet in diameter. 
- The Caftle and Bridge of Haverfordweft, Pembrokehhire. 
Stands on the weftern bank of the river Dougledye, and is 
faid to have. been built by Gilbert earl of Clare, in the reign of 
king Stephen. 

St. George’s Chapel, Windfor, Berkfhire. In the caftle of 
Windfor was an old free chapel, dedicated to king Edward 
the Confeffor ; but the prefent building is that which was re- 
founded with greater fplendour by Edward III. in 1 252. 

Kidwelly Caftle, Caermarthenfhire. This caftle, which 
fiands on the eaft fide of the bay of Tenby, near the mouth 
of the river Towy, appears from its ruins to have been a 
magnificent ftructure. It is faid to have been built foon af- 
ter the Conqueft by Maurice de Londres, one of the twelve 
Norman knights who conquered Glamorganfhire ; but being 
deftroyed in 1093, by Kadogan ap Blethyn, it was rebuilt in 
3190, by Rees, prince of South Wales. It was however 
again demolifhed by Rees, fon of Gruffyth ap Rees, and was 
once more re-edified, but at what particular time is not 
mentioned. ; 

Cilgarron Caftle, Pembrokefhire. Situated on the north 
bank: of the Tyvy, a little more than two miles fouth of 
Cardigan. It is doubtful by whom it was ‘built ; fome attri- 
buting its erection to Gilbert Strongbowe, earl of Strygyl ; 
and: others to Roger de Montgomery, who, with William 
Fitzofborne, led the van of the ‘Norman army at the battle 
of Haftings. 

St. ‘David’s College, Pembrokefhire. Said to be founded 
by John duke of Lancafter, Blanch his wife, and Adam 
Houghton, or Hutton, bifhop of St. David’s, in 1365. 

Waverley Abbey, Surry. This abbey is delightfully fituated 
on the banks of the river Wey, about three miles fouth-eaft 
of Farnham. Jt was founded by William Giffard, bifhop of 
Winchefter, in:1128, and was the firft houfe which the monks 
of the Ciftercian order had in England. 

Waverley Abbey. Plate II. 

The Abbey of Valle Crucis, Lian Egwifte, or Llanegwart, 
Denbighthire. A Ciftercian abbey, and founded ais 
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fhe year 1200,. by Madoc ap Griffith Maylor, prince of 
Powis. 

Alnwick Caffle, Northumberland. A fecond plate. Aln- 
wick caftle, we are here informed, is believed to have been 
founded in the time of the Romans, though no part of the 
original ftru&ure is now remaining. But when part of the 
dungeon or caftle- keep was takers down to be repaired fome 
years ago, under the walls was difcovered the foundation of 
other buildings, which lay in a different direGtion from the 
prefent, and fome of the ftones appeared to have Roman 
mouldings. The caftle is fituated on the fouth fide of the 
river Alne, on an elevation that gives great dignity to its ap- 
pearance, and in ancient times rendered it a moft impene- 
trable fortrefs. 

_ Alnwick Caftle. A third Plate. We are told in the ex- 
planation of this plate, that the caftle contains five acres of 
ground within its outer wails, which are flanked with fixteen 
towers and turrets. ) 

Chrift’s Hofpital. A fecond plate. , 

Wenny, or Ewenny Priory, Glamorganfhire. Situated near 
the river Wenny, and faid to have been founded for Bene-j 
diQine monks, by John de Londres, lord of Ogmore caftle ; 
but at what particular time, is not mentioned, 

Butley Priory, Suffolk. Situated in the fouth-eaft part of 
the county: it was.a priory of black canons of St. Auguftines 
founded in 1171, by Ranulph de Glanvil, the famous lawyer, 
afterwards jufticiary: of England, who endowed it with many 
churches and lands. . 

This account of the Antiquities of England and Wales is 
at length completed, fo far as Mr. Grofe had engaged by his 
propofals to perform. He acquaints us in the preface, that he 
has been urged by many of the purchafers to continue .the 
publication; a requeft which he would readily have com- 
plied with, could he have done it without a breach of faith 
to the firft encouragers of the undertaking; as fuch a con- 
tinuation would have reduced them to the alternative of ei- 
ther being drawn into a greater expence than was at firft 
propofed, or of having an imperfe&t work. We doubt not, 

~ however, that the favour which he has experienced, will ex- 
cite him to a further gratification of the public curiofity, by 
delivering, in fupplementary volumes, an account of all the 
remaining antiquities of England and Wales, which are not 
included in the great’ undertaking that has hi:herto been the 
object of his induftry. 
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A Colle&ion of Plans to the Antiquities of England and Wales, 
By Francis Grofe, E/q. F.A.S. 4to. 105. 6d. Hooper. 


ig having been fuggefted to Mr. Grofe, that ground plan$ 

of as many of the buildings as could be procured, would 
be a confiderable improvement to the work entitled the An- 
tiquities of England and Wales, he has, in confequencc of 
this application, collected the plans now before us; a few of 
which are taken from fcarce books and plans, but the greater 
part from original furveys. ‘To thofe who know the infuf- 
ficiency of a mere perfpective view to give an accurate idea 
of any building, the utility of thefe plans will be obvious. 
They are offered to the public, however, only as a fupplement 
to the Antiquities, independent of the original defign. 

The plans contained in this collefiion are as follow, viz. 
St. Auguftine’s Monaftery ; Bernard’s Caitle, Durham; Cam- 
bridge Cafile; Carlifle Caftle ; Dunnington Caftle, Berkthire ; 
Ely Houfe; Feverfham Abbey; the caftles of Bolton and 
Bowes, in Yorkfhire; Burgh Caftle in Suffex ; Corfe Caftle, 
in Dorfetfhire ; Faftolf’s, or Cafter Caftle, in Norfolk; Flint 
Cafile ;; Fountain Abbey, in Yorkfhire; the Cathedral of Sr. 
Germains in Peele Caitle ; Cathedral of Durham; Cathedral 
of Hereford; Haftings Caftle; Hulne Abbey; St. James’s 
Hofpital, near Lewes in Suflex ; Kenelworth Caftle ; Kirkftall 
Abbey ; Lewes Caftle ; Ludlow Caftle ; Lundy Caftle ; Mid- 
dlehamn Caftie, Yorkfhire ; St. Martin’s Priory ; Orford Caftle, 
Suffolk ; Oxford Caftle ; Penrith Caftle ; Quarry Hole, Guild- 
ford; Raby Caftle; Warkworth Cattle, and Hermitage.—The 
whole of the plans are well engraved, and feem to be delineated 
with great accuracy. 








The Philofephy of Rhetoric. By George Campbell, D. D. 2 vols, 
Svo. 12s. Cadell, (Concluded, from p. 118.) 


We are now arrived at the third book of this accurate and 
judicious work, in which Dr. Campbell enters upon the 
confideration of the difcriminating properties of elocution. He 
fets out with enquiring into the nature of vivacity of ftyle, as 
arifing from the three following principles, ‘namely, the 
choice of words, their number, and their arrangement. In 
refpe& to words, he obferyes, that they are either proper 
terms or rhetorical tropes, and may be regarded not only as 
figns, but-as founds, being capable, in certain cafes, of bear- 
ing an affinity to the ideas of which they are the fymbols. 
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The firft fe&ion is employed in the examination of proper 
terms, concerning which the author remarks that the quality 
chiefly required in them is that of /pecéality. 

‘ Nothing, fays he, can contribute more to enliven the ex- 
prefflion, than that all the words employed be as particular and 
determinate in their fignification, as will fuit with the nature 
and the fcepe of the difcourfe. The more general the terms 
are, the picture is the fainter: the more fpecial they are, it is 
the brighter. The fame fentiments may be exprefled with 


, equal juftnefs, and even perfpicuity, in the former way, as in 


the latter ; but as the colouring will in that cafe be more lan- 
guid, it-cannot give equal pleafure to the fancy, and by con- 
fequence will not contribute fo much either to fix the attention, 
or to imprefs the memory.’ 


After illuftrating this doétrine by a variety of appofite ex- 
amples, Dr. Campbell proceeds, in the next feétion, .to en- 
quire how far the judicious ufe of tropes is alfo conducive to 
the fame end. This fe&tion is divided into three parts; the 
firit of which contains ingenious obfervations concerning 
tropes; the fecond elucidates the different forts of tropes 
couducive to vivacity; and the third prefents us with re- 
marks on the ufe of fuch tropes as, on the other hand, have 
a tendency to render the expreffion more languid. The au- 
thor’s enquiry into thefe feveral forts of tropes not admitting 
of an abridged, and at the fame time a diftin@® detail; we 
mu(t of neceflity refer our readers to the work, for farther in- 
formation on the fubjeét. 

In the third fetion the author confiders the affinity between 
words, as founds, and the things which they are intended to 
fignify: firft examining, What are articulate founds capable 
of imitating, and in what degree ? Secondly, Jn what efieem 
ought this kind of imitation to be held, and when ought it 
to be attempted? In treating of this fubje&t Dr. Campbell 
juftly obferves, that the imitative power of language muit be 
greateft, when it is employed to reprefent fuch things as are 
of an audible natire. For inftance, thunder, whirlwind and 
tempeft, the raging ocean, or the gentle gale. He further 
remarks, that when the fubjcét.is articulate found, the fpeakerc 
or the writer may do more than produce a refemblance, he 
may even render the expreffion an example of that which he 
affirms ; and this he illuftrates from a peffage in the Effay 
on Criticifm. ; 

‘ But, continues he, there are cther fubje&ts befide found, 
to which language is capable of bearing fome refemblance. 
Time and motion, for example, or whatever can admit the 
epithets of quick and flow, is sr in fome degree of ‘being 
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imitated by fpeech. In language there are long and fhort fyl« 
Jables, one of the former being equal or nearly equal to two 
of the latter. As thefe may be ‘varioufly combined in a fen- 
tence, and fyllables of either kind may be made more or lefs 
to predominate, the fentence may be rendered by the found, 
more or jefs expreffive of celerity or tardinefs. And though 
even here the power of fpeech feems to be much limited, 
there being but two degrees in fyllables, whereas the natural 
degrees of quicknefs or flownefs in motion or a€tion may be in- 
finitely varied, yet on’ this fubje& the imitative power of ar- 
ticulate found feems to be greater and more diftinétive than on 
any other. This appears to particular advantage in verfe, 
when, without violating the rules of profody, a greater or a 
Jefs number of fyllables is made to fuit the time. Take the fol« 
lowing example from Milton, 


‘ When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecs found 

TO many a youth and many a maid 

Dancing in the checker’d thade. 
in this paffage the third line, though confifting of ten fyllablee, 
is, by means of two anapefts, pronounced, without hurting the 
meafure, in the fame time with an iambic line of eight fyliables, 


and therefore well adapted in found to the airy diverfion he is 
defcribing.’ 


Our author, in conformity to the opinion of Dr, Johnfon, 
juftly difapproves the expedient ufed by Mr. Pope, of having 
recourfe to an Alexandrine line for expreffing celerity. This 
kind of verfe is doubtlefs rather ftately than fwift, though 
fome of our moft eminent poets have erroneoufly confidered it 
as peculiarly adapted for reprefenting: the latter of thefe qua- 
Jities. That Mr. Pope’s ideas on this fubjec&t appear to have 
been very confufed, Dr. Campbell clearly evinces in the fol 
lowing quotation. : 


*¢ IT was too fenfible, fays Mr. Pope in the margin, of the 
beauty of this, not to endeavour to imitate it, though unfuc- 
cefsfully. Ihave therefore thrown it into the fwiftnefs of an 
Alexandrine, to make it of a more proportionable number of 
fyllables with the Greek.” Ay, but to refemble in length is 
one thing, and to refemble in fwiftmefs is another. The dif- 
ference lies here: in Greek, an hexameter verfe, whereof all the 
feet fave one are daétyls, though it hath feveral fyllables more, 
js pronounced in the fame time with an hexameter verfe 
whereof all the feet fave one are {pondees, and is therefore a 
jvft emblem of velocity; that is, of moving a great way in a 
fhort time. Whereas the Alexandrine line, as it confifts of 
more fyllables than the common Englifh heroic, requires pro- 
portionably more time to the pronunciation, For this eer 
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the fame author, in another work, has, I think, with better 
fuccefs, made choice of this very meafure, to exhibit flownefs; 


* A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 
That, likea wounded f{nake, drags its flow length along. 


It deferves our notice, that in this couplet he feems to give it as 
his opinion of the Alexandrine, that it is a dull and tardy meae 
fure. Yet, as if there were no end of his inconfiftency on this 
fubje&, he introduceth a line of the fame kind a little after in 
the fame piece, to reprefent uncommon {peed : 


_© Not fo when f{wift Camilla fcours the plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main. 


A moft wonderful and peculiar felicity in this meafure to be a= 
like adapted to imitate the oppofite qualities of {wiftnefs and 
flownefs. Such contradi€tions would almoft tempt one to fuf- 
pect that this fpecies of refemblancé is imaginary altogether. 
ndeed, the fitnefs of the Alexandrine to exprefs, in a certain 
degree, the laft of thefe qualities, may be allowed, afid is ea- 
fily accounted for. But no one would ever have dreamt of its 
fitnefs for the firft, who had not been mifled by an erroneous 
conclufion from the effe& of a very different meafure, Greek 
and Latin hexameter. Yet Pope is not the only one of our 
poets who hath fallen into this error. Dryden had preceded 
him in it, and even gone much farther. Not fatisfied with the 
Alexandrine, he hath chofen a line of fourteen fyllables, for ex- 
prefiing uncommon celerity : 


¢* Which urg’d, and labour’d, and forc’d up with pain, 
Recoils, and rowls impetuous down, and {moaks along the plain, 


Pope feems to have thought that in this inftance, though the 
principle on which Dryden proceeded was good, he had ex 
ceeded all reafonable bounds in app'ying it: for it is this very 
line which he hath curtailed into an Alexandrine in the paf- 
fage from the Odyffey already quoted. Indeed the impropriety 
here is not folely in the meafure, but alfo in the diphthongs oz, 
and ow, and oa, fo frequently recurring, than which nothing, 
not even a collifion of jarring confonants, is lefs fitted to ex- 
prefs fpeed. ‘The only word in the line that feems adapted to 
the poet’s view, is the term émpetucus, in which two fhort fyl- 
lables being crowded into the time of one, have an effe& fimi- 
lar to that produced by the daétyl in Greek and Latin. Creech, 
without the aid of an Alexandrine, hath been equally, if not 
more unfuccefsful, The fame line of the Latin poet he thus 
tranflates, 


¢ And with fwift force roll thro’ the humble plain. 


Here the fentiment, inftead of being imitated, is contrafted by 
the expreflion. A more crawling fpondaic verfe our heroic mea- 
{ure hardly ever admits,’ 
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After.remarking that there are other affeflions of motion 
befides {wiftnefs and flownefs, fuch as vibration, intermiffion, 
and inequality, which may in fome degree be imitated by the 
found of the defcription, Dr. Campbell prefents us with fome 
farther obfervations, fhewing the imitative power of language 
in adapting the found to the fenfe. The firft of thefe that 
we meet with is concerning difficulty and eafe, which may be 
varioufly affected by the collifion of vowels, or harfh com- 
bination of confonants; of both which our author produces 
examples from the poets, and illuftrates the caufes of thofe op- 
pofite qualities by a variety of fuitable remarks. 

Having examined the relation that fubfifts between the 
words of a language and the things which they fignify, our 
author enquires, In what efteem ought this kind of imitation 
to be held, and when ought it to be attempted ? In anfwer to 
this queftion he obferves, that the analogy which the found 
can be made in any cafe to bear to the fenfe, is at beft, when 
duly confidered, but extremely remote; and that when the 
other properties of elocution are attained, we are totally re- 
gardlefs of this imaginary beauty of ftyle. The author is 
alfo of opinion, that the cafes in which it may be proper to 
aim at this fimilitude of found, are comparatively few; it be- 
ing chiefly adapted to the defcriptive, and the pathetic paf- 
fages of poetry, and rarely accommodated to any compofitions 
in profe. In concluding this fubje& he judicioufly adds, . 


« That though it is not prudent in an author to go a ftep out 
of his way in queft of this capricious beauty, who, when fhe 
does not act fpontaneoufly, does nothing gracefully, a poet in 
particular may not unreafonably be more folicitous to avoid her 
oppofite, efpecially in the expreflion of the more ftriking 
thoughts; as nothing in fuch a cafe can be more ungraceful in 
the ftyle, than when, either in foand or in meafure, it ferves as 
a contraft to the fentiment.’ 


In the fecond chapter Dr. Campbell treats of vivacity as de- 
pending on the number of the words ; and he lays it down 
as a maxim, that the fewer the words are, provided nei- 
ther propriety nor perfpicuity be violated, the expreffion is al- 
ways'the more vivid. He afterwards confiders the principal of- 
fences again{t brevity, under the heads of tautology, pleonafm, 
and verbofity ; explaining diftin@ly the nature of thofe feveral 
blemifhes in compofition, and illuftrating them by pertinent 
examples. ?, : 

The third chapter is employed on vivacity as depending on 
the arrangement of the words; where, having elucidated the 
nature of arrangement, and the divifion of fentences into 
fiinple 
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fimple-and complex, the author proceeds to the fubdivifion 
of thefe into periods and loofe fentences ; concluding with ob- 
fervations on periods, on the ufe of aatithefis in the compofition 
of fentences, and on Joofe fentences. 

In the fourth chapter Dr. Campbell confiders the various 
connectives, whether ufed in combining the parts of a fen- 
tence, or the feveral fentences in a difcourfe ; after which he 
prefents us with fome general remarks on the comparifon of 
modern languages with Greek and Latin, in refpec& to the 


firft mentioned application of thofe particles; and with ob- © 


fervations on the method of employing them in the latter 
capacity. , 

We fhall conclude our account of this‘ ufeful, and even en- 
tertaining work, with obferving that it contains a moft mi- 
nute and accurate inveftigation, not only of the philofophical 
principles of rhetoric, but of the laws of elegant compofition 
and criticifm. It forms no fmall addition to the value of the 
author’s remarks, that he has every where exemplified them 
by inftances from the moft eminent writers in this country ; to 
expofe with candour the blemifhes in whofe produftions, in 
violation either of perfpicuity, vivacity, or grammatical pre- 
cifion, muft be the performing a fervice which, however ap- 
parently invidious, cannot fail of conducing to the improve- 
ment of literary compofition. The molt inveterate prejudices 
are thofe which are founded upon the authority of eminent 
men ; and this fource of error Dr. Campbell has endeavoured 
to obviate, by obfervations no lefs juft and decifive, than ju- 
dicious and praétical. 





Travels in Greece : or, an Account of a Ti cut made qt the Ex. 
pence of the Society of Dilettanti. By Richard Chandler, D. D. 
Fellow of Magdalen-College, and of the Society of Anti- 


quaries. 410. 16s, Boards. ( Concluded, from p. 114. J 
Dodiley. 


HANS in our laft Review left the travellers at the grove 
of Aifculapius: we fhall now attend them through the 
remainder of their journey, and finifh our account of this en- 
tertaining work. 

The travellers next proceeded by Nauplia to ancient Argos, 
which retains its original name and fituation, ftanding near 
the mountains, with Nauplia or Napoli and the fea in view 
before it. Churches, mud-built cottages, and walls, with 

ardens and open areas, are interfperfed, and the town is of 
confiderable extent. The devaflations of time and war have 
ef- 
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effaced the old city. The travellers enquired in vain for vef- 
tiges of its numerous edifices, the theatre, the gymnafium, 
the temples, and monuments, which it once boafted, contend- 
ing even with Athens in antiquity and in favours conferred by 
the gods. 

On. quitting Argos, they proceeded to a place called the 
Columns, which they had been informed was near the dire& 
road to Corinth. They fuppofed the building to-have been 
the temple of Jupiter at Nemea, and it was expedted that on 
the way to it they thould difcover Mycenz and the temple of 
Juno.’ They croffed the wide bed of the torrent river,’ and 
the Inachus, and then travelling in a dufty road in the plain, 
arrived about fun-fet at Iretus, On reviewing their journey, 
Dr. Chandler found with regret, that Mycenz was at no great 
diftance on their right, when they entered between the moun- 
tains. 

The pafs of Tretus, Dr. Chandler informs us, is narrow, 
the mountains rifing on each fide. The track is by a deep- 
worn water-courfe, which was filled with thickets of oleander, 
myrtle, and ever-greens; the ftream clear and fhallow. Turn- 
ing out of the road to the left, the travellers afterwards af- 
cended a brow of the mountain, in which are caves, ranging 
in the rock, the abode of fhepherds in winter. Our author 
obferves, that one was perhaps the den of the Nemean lion, 
which continued to be fhewn jin the fecond century. They 
defcended on the oppofite fide into a long valley, and had in 
view before them the Columns, or the ruin of the temple, by 
which the village called Nemea anciently ftood. The remains 
of this temple are two columns fupporting their architrave, 
with fome fragments. The ruin is naked, and the foil round 
about it had been recently ploughed: 

The travellers pafied by the fountain at Nemea to regain 
the direct road from Argos to Corinth, re-afcending Fretus. 
They then paffed over 2 mountainous traé& among low fhrubs ; 
the hills with their tops wafhed bare, fome fhining, and with 
channels worn in their fides; ‘the way crofled. by very deep 
water-courfes and fhallow ftreams. They came toa fmall 
plain, in which are fome veftiges of Cleonez; a city once 
over-fpreading a knoll or rifing rock, and hancfomely walled 
about; deferving in the opinion of Strabo the epithet we/{- 
built beftowed on it by Homer. Continuing their journey 
they arrived at Corinth. This celebrated city retains its old 
name,. and is of confiderable extent ; ftanding on high ground, 
beneath the Acrocorinthus, with an eafy defcent toward the 
gulph of Lepanto; the houfes fcattered or in parcels, except 
‘in the bazar, or market-place. Cyprefles, among which 
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tower the domes of mofques, with corn-fields, and gardens of 
lemon and orange-trees, are inter{perfed. The air is reputed 
bad in fummer, and in autumn exceedingly unhealthy. Co- 
.Tinth, we are told, has preferved few monuments of its Greek 
or Roman citizens. The chief remains are at the fouth-weft 
corner of the town, and above the bazar, or market. Thefe 
are eleven columns fupporting their. architraves, of the 
Doric order, fluted, and wanting in height near half the 
common proportion to the diameter. Within them, toward 
the weftern end, is one taller, though not entire, which pro- 
bably contributed to fuftain the roof. They are found to be 
ftone, not marble; and appear brown, perhaps from a cruft 
formed on the outfide. Dr. Chandler is of opinion, that the 
ruin is of very remote antiquity, and a portion of a fabric 
ereGted not only before the Greek city was deftroyed, but be- 
fore the Doric order had attained to maturity. He fufpe&s it 
to have been the Siryphéum mentioned by Strabo. North of 
the bazar ftands a large mafs of brick-work, fuppofed to be 
aremnant of a bath, or of the gymnafium, 

Dr. Chandler vifited the fite of the iftthmian temple near 
the port of Schenus. It is a large level area, nearly fquare, 
about half an hour from the fea. Some pieces of , pillars, 
with a Doric capital, and other fragments much injured lie 
on the fpot. A ruinous church ftanding there had in it a 
pedeftal and the bafe of a column for the facred table. Our 
author obferved the veftiges of a thick wall of maffive ftones, 
which had defcended from the rock on the fide of the Saronic 
gulf, and taking a fweep, had formed two fides of the inclo- 
fure; beyond which it was continued on the mapgin of a wide 
and very deep water-courfe, but difappears on the brow. At 
the angle towards the fea is a femicircular bafement, Nei- 
ther the theatre, nor the ftadium were vifible. 

The travellers next proceeded to Anticyra, the fite of which. 
is now called Afprofpitia, or The White Houfes; and fome 
traces of the buildings, from which it was fo'named, remain, 
At Dyftomo, a village two hours diftant from Afprofpitia, 
the travellers were informed that an infcription had been dif- 
covered in one of the cottages. On copying it by candle. 
light, Dr. Chandler had the pleafure to find that it preferved 
the name of the ancient inhabitants. It is. on a pedeftal of 
tough ftone, which has fupported a ftatue of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Commodus Antoninus, decreed by the fenate, 
and ereéted by the city of Ambryflus. Remnants of the wall 
of Ambryffus may ftill be feen without the village, which is 
fituated, as the city was, under mount Parnaflus. 
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Turning eaftward from Dyftomo, in an hour and a half 
the travellers reached the monattery of St. Luke, beneath 
which, in a valley, is the fite of Stiris, now called Palzo Stiri. 
It is defcribed as high above the fea, encompafled with lofty 
mountains. The place is now defolate, but not without fome 
veftiges. Our author next mentions Bulis, Mychus, Afcra, 
Mount Helicon, and the grove of the Mufes; but, Helicon 
excepted, no trace of thofe objets now remains. Even Aga- 
nippe and Hippocrene are unafcertained. 

Purfuing the route from Dyftomo, the travellers arrived at 
Caftri, the ancient Delphi. Dr. Chandler, after an intereft- 
ing recital of the hiftory and former fplendor of this. cele- 
brated place, proceeds to give an account of the fituation in 
which they found it. He informs us, that when they ap- 
proached the monaftery, they pafled by many broken farco- 
- phagi, or ftone coffins. ‘Higher up on the right hand was a 
fquare ruin with a fimall door-way, perhaps, fayshe, the bafe- 
ment of the monument of Phylacus. The mafonry is of the 
fpecies termed Incertum. Some veftiges of temples are vifi- 
ble; and above them, in the mountain-fide, are fepulchres, 
niches with horizontal cavities for the body, fome covered 
with flabs, Farther on is a niche cut in the rock with a feat, 
intended, it feems, for the accommodation of travellers wea- 
ried with the rugged and long afcent. The monaiftery is on 
the fite of the gymnafium. Strong terrace walls, and other 
traces of a large edifice remain. Ia the wall of the church 
was a marble infcribed, AIAKIAA XAIPE acides farewel ; 
and on another, within an olive crown, 


OAHMOZOAOHNAIOZR, 
TTOIol= 


In the pavement within was a long infcription, the letters ef- 
faced. They found alfo feveral architectural fragments. The 
village is at a diftance. Here they fearched for a piece of 
wall, of the mafonry termed Incertum, from which Mr. 
Wood had copied feveral infcriptions. They difcovered a ftone 
of it containing, befides fome other lines, a decree in honour 
of an Athenian living in £tolia, the facred heraid of the 
Amphy@ions ; giving him from the god a crown of laurel, 
with various privileges, one of which is precedence at the 
games. The letters were fair, but with gaps between them, 
the furface appearing as eaten by time, and refembling honey- 
comb, of a white colour, This Dr. Chandler thinks probable, 
was the ftone called porus; a fpecimen of which may be feen 
in the collection of marbles at Oxford. The remnant of the 
wall, it is fuppofed, was a portion of the cell of the temple, 
which 
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which fronted the road from Caftalia. Higher up, within the 
village, is a piece of ancient wall concealed from view by a 
fhed, which it fupports. The ftone is brown, rough, and or- 
dinary, probably that of Parnafflus. On the fouth-fide are 
many infcriptions, with wide gaps between the letters, «which 
are negligently and faintly cut; all nearly of the fame tenor, 
and very difficult to copy. They regifter the purchafe of flaves, 
who had entrutted the price of their freedom to the god ; con- 
taining the contraét between Apollo and their owners, wit- 
nefied by his priefts and by fome of the Archons. ‘This rem- 
nant feems to be part of the wall before Caffotis; as above it 
is ftill a fountain, which fupplies the village with excellent 
water, it is likely from the ancient fource, | 


‘ The water of Caftalia, fays Dr. Chandler, from which the Py- 
thia and the poets, who verfified her anfwers, were believed to de- 
rive a large fhare of their infpiration, defcends through a cleft of 
Parnaflus ; the rockon each fide high and fteep, ending in two fum- 
mits ; of which, one was called Hyampeia, and had beneath it the 
facred portion of Autonons, a local hero as diftinguifhed as Phy- 
lacus. From this precipice the Delphians threw down the famous 
ZEfop. By the ftream, within the cleft, are {mall broken ftairs lead- 
ing to a Cavity, in which is water, and once perhaps up to the 
top. Grooves have been cut, and the marks of tools are vifible on: 
the rock ; but the current, inftead of fupplying a fountain, 
now paffes over its native bed, and haftens down a courfe deep- 
worn, to join the Pleiftus. Clofe by, at the foot of the eaftern 
precipice, is a bafin with fteps on the margin, once, it is likely, 
the baths ufed by the Pythia. Above, in the fide of the moun- 
tain, is a petty church dedicated to St. John, within which are 
excavations reilembling niches, partly concealed from view by a 
tree. The water is limpid, and exceedingly cold. Returnin 
from the village in the evening, I began to wath my hands ia 
it, but was inftantly chilled, and feized with a tremor, which 
rendered me unable to ftand or walk withdut fupport. On 
reaching the monaftery, I was wrapped in a garment lined with 
warm fur, and drinking freely of wine, fell into a moft profufe 
perfpiration. T his incident, when Apollo was dreaded, might 
have been embellifhed with a fuperftitious interpretation. Per- 
haps the Pythia, who bathed in this icy fluid, miftook her fhi- 
vering for the god.’ 


The travellers purpofed to afcend Parnaffus, hoping to find 
the Corycian cave ; but they were induced to relinquifh this 
defig.s.on the arrival of a party of Albanians, whofe company 
was difagreeable and dangerous: ‘They proceeded therefore to 
their bark, and’ after clearing the bay of Salona, failed to 
Gallixethium, a mean town, confifting of mud-buil: houfes, 
with traces of ancient wall by the fea fide. It is fuppofed to 
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be CGEanthéa, a town of the Locri Ozole. Paffing Agiuns 
and Lepanto, they doubled cape Rhium, and anchored in the 
road of Patra. Patre is a confiderable town at a diftance 
from the fea, fituated on the fide of a hill, which has its 
fummit crowned with a ruinous caftle. The houfe of Nicho- 
las Paul, efq. the Englifh conful, ftood on part of the wall 
either of the theatre or the Odéum. By a fountain was a 
fragment of a Latin infcription. The travellers faw alfo a 
‘oem: marble buft, much defaced; and the French conful 
fhewed them a colle&ion of medals, 

Quitting Patre they pafled over to the oppofite coal ane 

ciently called Atolia,_now Romelia, where the only obje& 
that attracted their attention feems to have been the Achelous, 
which is ftyled by Homer, The Prince of Rivers. 
_ In the next chapter Dr. Chandler condu&s us to Elis, the 
ftructures of which, he informs us, appear to have been raifed 
with materials far lefs elegant and durable than the produce 
of the Ionian and Attic quarries, The ruins are of brick, 
and not confiderable, confifting of pieces of ordinary wall, 
and an o€tagon building with niches, which it is fuppofed, 
was a temple with a circular peryftyle. Thefe ftand detached 
from each other, ranging in a vale fouthward from the wide 
bed of the river Pireus, which, by the margin has feveral 
large ftones, perhaps reliques of the gymnafium. The citadel 
was on a hill, which has on the top fome remnants of wall. 

From furveying the ruins of Elis, the travellers proceeded 
to Olympia, a place whofe name, as Dr. Chandler obferves, 
will ever be held in veneration for its precious zra by the 
chronologer ‘and hiftorian. Hither they approached, we are 
told, with a degree of expectation from which their difap- 
pointment on finding it almoft naked received a confiderable 
addition. A ruin which they had feen the preceding even- 
ing, they found to be the walls of the cell of a very large 
temple, ftanding many feet high and well-built ; the ftones 
all injured, and manifefting the labour of perfons, who have 
endeavoured by boring to get at the metal, with which they 
were cemented. From a maflive capital remaining it was 
colleéted that the edifice had been of the Doric order. At a 
diftance before it was a deep hollow, with ftagnant water and 
brick-work, where, it is imagined was the ftadium. Round 
about ate fcattered remains of brick- -buildings, and », ftiges 
of ftone walls. The fite is bythe road-fide, in a green val- 
ley, between two ranges of even fummits pleafantly wooded. 
The mountain once called Cronium is on the north, and on 
the fouth the river Alpheus. 
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The travellers experienced fince their leaving Athens fre- 
quent and alarming indifpofition. They had fuffered from 
fruits, not eafily eaten with moderation; from fatigue; from 
the violent heat of the fun by day, and from damps and the 
torments inflited by a variety of vermin at night; befides the 
-badnefs of the air, which was now almoft peftilential- on-this 
fide of the Morea. They failed, therefore, from Chiarenza 
.the 2zoth of July, 1766; and the fame evening entered the 
harbour of Zante, where they were ordered to the Lazaretto 
to perform a quarantine of fourteen days. _ Their confinement 
was alleviated by the civility of the prior of the lazaretto, 
and of the good fathers of the Latin convent adjoining, with 
the attention of the Englifh conful and merchants who vifited 
them. When the term was expired, they croffed ii a boat to 
the town, where a lodging was provided. ‘ The tranfition 
from mifery and defolation, fays Dr. Chandler, was as {triking 
as it had been fudden. We drew a moft favourable contraft, 
asd rejoiced on our fafe arrival in the happier regions of 
“‘Chriftendom.’ | : 

On leaving Athens the travellers purpofed, after refrething 
‘at Zante, to proceed to Ithaca, Cephallenia, and Corfu, the 
countries of Ulyffes and Alcinous ; and from the latter ifland 
to Brindifi and Naples. But they were compelled to abandort 
that plah by tlie difficulty of procuring from Leghorn fo large a 
fum of money as was necefflary, and, befides other confiders 
‘ations, by the infirm ftate of health, under which they labour- 
ed. On the firft of September 1766, they embarked in the 
‘brig Diligence, carrying five men and two boys, bound for 
Briftol. After a ftormy and perilous voyage they anchored 
in King-road on the fecond of November; having providen- 
tially efcaped the fate of the Sea-horfe, a veffel that was td 
have carried them from Zante; which perifhed at Scilly on the 
eleventh of the following month. 

The obfervations with which we coftcluded our Review of 
the Travels in Afia Minor, are likewife applicable to the vo- 
lume that is now the obje& of confideration. Dr. Chandler’s 
‘defcription of the remains of antiquity, as we formerly took 
hotice, beats the moft convincing marks of accuracy, and, in 
general, conveys clear ideas of thofe interefting ttaces. which 
may yet be difcovered, of the heroic ages in Greece. By his 
frequent recourfe to the writings of Paufanias, who gives a 
particular account of the ancient ftate of that country, he 
has greatly illuftrated its prefent comparative fituations Such 
Yeaders as have any tafte for contemplating the remains of 
Grecian magnificence, will perufe this work with a degree of 
Vou. XLII. Sept. 1776, Qo enthua 
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énthufiaftic pleafure known only to thofe who are converfant 
with the venerable fubjeéts of claffic learning ; while they wilf 
‘regret the ravages of time and barbarians on edifices which 


were the glory and admiration of the moft celebrated ages in 
hiftory. . 
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A Four Months Tour through France. 2 Vols. fall 8vo. 51. fered. 
Kearfly. 


‘€T’OURS, of iate, ate become fo fafhionable, that an iti- 
nerant publifhes 4's Tour, not fo much to fhew he 
has travelled, as to convince his friends that he has not gone 
aftray.—If a peregrinator informs us neither of the genius, cha- 
ragter, or police of the countries through which he may be 
‘faid literally to have paféed, he might as well have ftaid at 
‘home, for any advantage he returtis to his own nation, by 
his journal; and if he publifhes merely with a view to enter- 
‘tain, the diary of a ftage-coach may ferve that purpofe as 
well as many of the ¢rips we have lately perufed. 
'. "This writer, indeed, mentions fome of the manufa@ures 
eftablifhed in certain places, which every one was apprized of 
‘before ; but gives no account of the mésier,- or miffery of 
them, for the improvement of our own. To tell us they 
make filk at Lyons, tapeftry at Arras, velvets at Genoa, ‘&c. 
conveys no information béyond what any French voiturier is 
mafter of. Nor is there any thing new in acquainting us 
‘that the French are a communicative fort of people, and the 
Englifh a referved one. 

Tt was remarked by Addifon, that evety French enfign 
thought it incumbent upon him to publifh his own memoirs, 
in order, as he fancied, to render himfelf of confequence in 
‘the opinion of the world. Our countrymen, and country- 
women too, feem, among other fafhions, to have caught 
“this caceéthes feribendi from their French neighbours, as there 
4s fcarcely any perfon who takes a jaunt abroad for a month 

or two, that does not begin to write his srawels, the moment 
he. arrives On the continent. . 

As it ought to be fuppofed that fuch perfons enter upon 
a fcheme 6f this kind, with a view of improving them(elves, 
or of informing others, we would recommend. it to them, to 
leave dirty inns, uneafy carriages, knavifh aubergiftes, and 
bad roads, unnoticed, for the future; for if they have ac- 
quired what they ought to have fet out in queft of, they may 
ves Jp fad 
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find a better application for their time and talents, than the mif- 
employing it in difgufting details of vermin, reptiles, dirt, and 
im pofitions. ae 

Our young author, for he informs us he is but fix and 
twenty, need not have croffed the channel that feparates Ca- 
lais from Dover, to have received or publifhed any inform- 
ation that is to be met with in his two volumes, excepting 
his two very fhocking defcriptions of a bull-baiting, in Let- 
ter 1X. and the more horrid one of a wretch broken on the 
wheel, with which he concludes Ais Tour. 

The author is mifinformed with regard to the droit a 
as it has been relinquifhed, for fome yeas paft, with rega 
to the Englifh nation. However he has made us amends, 
by the tranfcription of a very fweet little: French paftoral, 
which we had never feen before, and which is une chef-d’ oeuvre 
in its kind, His obfervations on our Mufeum, and our 
theatres, are very juft; his defcription of Lyons extremely 
pleafant, and the letter which contains thefe obfervations a 
very good one. 

The following letter from Amiens, is alfo very well written, 
and brings to our recollection a little piece or chapter, on 
the fame fubje&t, we had formerly met with in a fingular kind 
of work, which for that reafon, and that the proem to it con- 
tains a few firiQures upon fome of our modern travellers, we 
fhall give our readers in a note *. 


¢ Amiens, April 27, 1775. 


« As yet I have been able to give but a poor account of the 
profpeét of the country—naked and wild are the beft epithets 
I have to beftow—though the nearer I draw to the capital, the 
more the hand of improvement is perceptible. The road to 
Pecquingy is not barren in objets to pleafe fhe eye. Hitherto 
I think, trees have been as fcarce, as they are in the High- 
lands of Scotland: but this day we have feen fome very refpect- 
able ones, and little woods; nay, even houfes, that feemed to 
belong to perfons of fortune. un 

“ 





* A Trip to Amiens, London. 


« T am juft fetting out for the Continent, to paya vifit to a 
friend, who on his return to England from his travels, has been 
unhappily taken ill at Amiens. How few perform the grand tour, 
without corrupted morals, and an impaired conftitution ! 


“AMIENS. 


“ J have had a rough paflage over, and met with but miferable 
accommodations on my journey, nese of vehicles, roads, lodgings, 
2 meat. 
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‘ The fields near the town were filled with a confiderable 
number of people, employed in cutting and preparing peat; the 
earth in the neighbourhood being of the comboftible nature of 
coal: and as if fome of -the {pirit of induftry had emanated 
from Abbeville, the ftreets, though it was not feven o’clock in 
the morning when we paffed, were lined with people, who were 
beating and {pinning hemp at-their doors. There we changed 
poftillions; which occafioned afterwards a trifling perplexity, 
that we did not forefee. Our fervant had fpurred on his bi- 
det, to get breakfaft ready at Amiens againft our arrival ; but 
neither informed us, nor did we enquire at what houfe. The 

oftillion we concluded knew—but we were all blunderers—for 
c drove directly through the town, and ftopped at the poft- 
houfe, where no tidings could be had of Delcour. What was 
worfe, nothing could be got for breakfait ; the horfes were put 
into the ftable, and our driver was very unwilling to return. 
However, at laft, fome meffengers, whom we had difpatched to 
the different inns, returned with news, that coffee was pre- 
pared for us at the Grank Turk. On enquiry we had greater 
reafon to attribute our embarrafiment to the policy than the 
miftake of our peftillion,; for Delcour had abfolutely appointed 
the place; but, the knave was fuppofed, with fome others of 
his brethren, to have con{fpired againft our aubergifte, becaufe 
he did not fee them for bringing Englifhmen to his inn. , 

‘ I nee 
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meat and drink, Well! commend me to Old England againft the 
world, fay I, for thofe who-are either to travel through, or refide 
. in it. ) , 
‘ "© However, all my fatigues and*inconveniencies have been fuf- 
ficiently countervailed, by the pleafure I. have received here, in find- 
ing my dear patient perfectly recovered from his diforder, and read 
to accompany me home again, in afew days, to the land of liberty, 
bravery, and humanity. 

“ Every one that goes abroad, now a-days, whether for health, 
or pleafure, for idlenefs or bufinefs, feems to think themfelves 
called upon by the public, to render it a minute account of their 
occupations, avocations, obfervations, and lucubrations, durin 
their pilgrimage. Nay fome, I have. been. informed, have fo well 
prepared themfelves for this work, before hand, that they .have 
written, half their book ere they fet out, in order to fave themfelves 
the trouble of lugging the one they had copied from, about with 
them, from ftage to ftage. One perfon, I was affured, deferred his 
journey, for a.twelvemonth, till he had finifhed his travels. Thefe 
gentlemen may well be faid, to travel much at home. | 

«« This is not, my cafe, at prefent, I declare, whatever it may be 
hereafter ;, for according to the reception which the following {pe- 
cimen may meet with from my} readers, I fhall either return foon 
a@ road again, or remain quietly at home, for life. 


«© A defcription of Amiens, taken upon the fpot. 


« This is a large and well built city. ‘The cathedral, if the har- 
‘Ginefs of the expreflion may be allowed me, is the moft elegant piece 
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‘.I need not tell you that Amiens is the capital of Picardie. 
It appears to me to,refemble Salifbury, though I know not ia 
what, except in the rivalets that run in various ftreets of the 
town. The Somme is its principal river, which divides itfelf 
at the entrance into three branches, fubdivided again into leffer 
ones; that like a benevolent river it may diftribute its con- 
veniencies, as wide as poffible, in the place where they are 
moft wanted. At the extremity, it colleéts itfelf, to furnifh a. 


fufficient depth of water, for the boats that pafs to and from 
Abbeville and the fea. 


‘ ‘Fhe manufactures here are various; but chiefly of velvet, 
from which the town is faid to derive its flourifhing condition. 
Amiens has been called the granary of France; though I faw 
nothing in its environs, that can be put in competition with 
. the fertility and appearance of cultivation in moft of the coun- 
ties of England. ‘The want of trees and hedges prefents a pic- 
ture that is certainly not fo luxuriant, and pleafing to the eye, 
as one where they are every here and there interfperfed; but 
the fields themfelves have not that verdure and rich cloathing, 
which would give them the title of fertile with us. 

‘« [ know not which are more numerous here, the ftreets or 
the convents; the latter feem to be fowed very thick, and are 
for the moit part elegant buildings, neatly ornamented, with 
clean cells, and handfome chapels. As we paffed one of the 


female 


of Gothic architecture that ever I beheld. Cafar mentions this 
place;'in his Commentaries, which isa great honour to it, under 
the name of Ambianum: which, by corruption, has degenerated 
into Amiens; and convened a general aflembly of all the Gaul 
provinces here. 7 

« This is the fpot where the principal manufacture for making 
thofe arms that conquered the world, was firft eftabiifhed ; ° it is now 
transferred to Birmingham. This was the capital feat of the Roman 
empire, where Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Confantine, Conttans, 
Juhan, and feveral other of the /econd hand Roman emperors, ufually 
refided. 

« And here, O for oblivion! Was our third Edward either b 
the ignorance, or the influence, of a weak, or wicked fet of mi- 
nifters, betrayed ifto that ignoble act of doing homage to Philip dé 
Valois, for the dutchy of Guienne, where he ought rather to have 
received it; admitting, by fuch a conceflion, the validity of the” 
falic-law, in exclufion of his own juft claim to the crown of France¥ 
to reverfe which a¢quiefcence has colt us fo much blood and trea- 
fure, fince, to puirchafe merely an empty title, that night as wel} 
have been aflumed, without it. 7s mo 

«¢ But what are all fuch prophane articles, to the real head, of 
John the Baptift, which is preferved and worfhiped here, with’moft - 
edifying zeat! The miraculous powers imputed to this divine morfel, 
are only to be fwallowed by a faith that has already devoured every 
atom of reafon or common fenfe. If the feats are not miraculous, 
the belief of them moft certainly is! ; 

‘* Tis true, indeed, that there is one thing that did, for a fea- 
fon, ftagger the faith of fome f{ceptics, here, a little; which — 
O 3 that 
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female encampments, we were in hopes of being amufed with 
a fong, which a girl was accompanying with a lute: but we 
had not liitened long, before it. was ended, Our approach 
might probably give the imprifoned fongftrefs offence ; as the 
window was open, andthe bars could not hide her from pro-~ 
fane eyes. What littl we heard, made us wifh for more, but 
fhe was not to be entreated ; fo we were obliged to be content, 
and proceed to the cathedral of Notre Dame. 

* The elegance.and beauty of this church is almoft beyond 
defcription. _ I fhall not pretend to give you any account of its 
ornameots, nor the order of its ftructure: it is enough to fay, 
that. I think not one in England can equal it. I may be thought 
a firange mortal for hazarding fuch an opinion. But I would 
not be miflaken.. If nothing more.is neceflary to the com- 
pletion of a building, than walls, pillars, domes, and roofs; 
Ithen fuppofe we have one fuperior to this of which I am 
fpeaking.. Exterior grandeur and magnificence I do not pre- 
tend to difpute ;. but certainly the interior of our ftructures is 
by no means anfwerable. When I fee.an edifice like Blenheim, 
I expeét to find the apartments within, correfpond.to the idea 
of ymagnificence it had) raifed in my mind from without; and | 
cannot find a reafon, why 1 ought to be more. difappointed in 
a church than a palace. -No perfon can fay that the -in ide of 
St. Paul’s, in London,.is equal to its outfide, the whole being 
mean, dirty, and unworthy of the building ; an immenfe vault, 
drear and wide, where the eye wanders for fomething td ree 
pofe on, and finds nothing but gloomy. walls, uncouth wood- 
work, a paltry organ, and a dingy choir, I am not for de- 
corating-a temple with coffins, relicks, or images of faints ; 
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that! the: convent /of St. Claire, at Rome,:did, once, and , does. fill 
oprétend:to exbibit another rea/ caput mortuym, decollated from the 
vivery felf-famethoulders, by that notorious infidel Herod. Herodia® 
.pdaaced, they fay, but poor Jobn paid the piper. ~ | 
her ff Much pious ink, expreffed from the blackeft and ‘bittereft 
galls, has been fpilled in this religious contention ;’ and’ thé! de- 
vout prieits, on both fides, had been fhaking 'thefe holy headsiat 
each other, for feveral centuries, till the learned (indeed ‘he muft 
have been infpired, or have extractedit from the .Revelations) 
’ Pere du Cange, at-length publifhed a treatile, on” this head, which has 
fufficiently proved, tothe meaneft capacity, that we folely are in 
pofiefiion of the genuine original. phihognomy of the pre-curfor. 
« And, as faith, reiting barely in the mind, is looked upon by 
that church to be little better than’ a pious flumber, unlefs it ex- 
ercife its dominion’ aver the waking fenfes, alfo, there be- fome 
_~@evotees here, at prefent, I am toldj?who, after an interval of 


near eighteen centuries, tafte the flavourof ‘locufts and wild honey 
fill fret upon his hallowed: lips 4." o 


* Mifs Herodia, the daughter Of ‘Herodias, 
+ Something New. 3 we os 
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bat J would have the whole fuitable in all its parts. It might 
be a juft character of the Engtifh to fay, that they were able to 
form great defigns, which they were unable to execute; that 


they raifed the fhells of fuperb ftruétures, but finding the reft : 


beyond their abilities;- were content to patch them up, with 
the firft vile materials that could be procured. But I had al- 
mott forgotten, to mention a relick, of which this city fo: 
highly boafts: I mean the head of St. John the Baptift. We 
were led iato a little chancel, on one fide of the cathedral, | 
where fome monks produced, with great folemnity, a gold ba». 
fon, in the middle of which, covered with glafs, fomething 
like the head of an Egyptian mummy was enclofed,-garnifhed 
with a number of ftones of value, which are clumfily fet {n, 
and ftrung about the edge. This head, on certain days, is laid 
on a table without the door, for people to reverence and kifs.~ 
One of the monks very politely gave us the form of prayer, 
ufually addreffed : but we made no other ufe of it, than to’ put” 
it in our pockets. This {cull has been ‘a great traveller: and 
has had knees bent to it in various, countries. The hiftory 
given of it, is; that the difciples of St. John, after his death,, 
preferved the decollated head of their matter, for a long time 
in Jerufalém ; and that in the time of Vefpafian, and the wars 
‘of the Jews, it wds miraculoufly tranfported to Cofilaon, a 
village in Silefia; whence one Wallon de Sarton, afterwards 
made a canon, purchafed or ftole it (we are not told for cere 
taip which) to enrich the.cathedral of Amiens. ‘To doubt whe- 
ther this relick was ever borne on St. John’s fhoulders, would’be 
reckoned by the Amienites an unpardonable impiety ; though,- 
perhaps, the impoffibility of curiofity’s being ever able to come 
at the truth, is the only thing that faves them the mortification 
of being told by fome~bufy antiquary, that what they keep 
with fuch folemnity, and have worthipped for fo many years, 
is the head of fome malefaftor, They have pronounced an 
anathema againft the head of the fame faint, ‘preferved, as-tt 
is faid, at Rome: and I know not whether it thould raifé *in- 
dignation or Jaughter, ta hear a lift of miracles, proftituted 
proofs of the divinity of, their own. ) 7 

- ¢ The-people-of :thisiplace feem to have a ftrange efteem for 
decollation : and an: vacommon veneration for heads without 
bodies, and badies without heads. it has reached) to.ghe 
names of their very ftreets, one of which caught my eye as I 
paffed it, being infcribed in capital letters—Rue de covps nuds fons 
tetes; ** the fireet of naked bodies without heads.” Whatever 
the ancient inhabitants, might have been, the prefent are“de- 
cently cloathed, and carry heads on their fhoulders; buat I 
could Jearn io reafon of them for the odd appellation chat 
was given to the ‘place of their refidence. Perhaps there ié 
none; if there is, you muft be content to be ignorant of it, as 
j am. Farewel.’ 
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One very ufeful leffon may be collected from the pernfal 
of the feveral Trips over the water :—That from the account of 
the fuperttitions, abfurdities, filth, and i inconveniences, which 
an Eoglifhman muft expe& to encounter, in his travelling on the 
continent, he may be brought juftly and prudently to think, 
that he may journey with more pleafore and profit, at lefs ex- 
pence, and at no manner.of inconveniency, in his own coun- 
try, than through any part, either of the grand, or petit Tour. 


A man need aot perform a pilgrimage out of Great Britain to 
have it faid of him, 





Multorum providus urbes, 
Et mores hominum infpexit, —_—~ 


_—_ 
, 





Obfervations on Soame, Jenyns’s View of the internal Evidence of 


the Chriftian Religion. By W. Kenrick, LL.D. 120, 
3s. Evans, Pater-nofter Row. 


"EHS ufe of reafon in religious enquiries is a point, which 
is now acknowledged. by all, except enthufiafts. It is 
remarkable, that our Saviour, on many occafions, required 
his followers to. judgeofor themfelves concerning the religion 
he came to eftablifhs and conftantly encouraged the ufe of all 
aps 9 means of reafon and conviétion. . 

Wheohe rebuked the unbelieving Jews for their inattention 
to the ancient prophecies, the figns, and the perfon of the 
Meffiah, he did not require them to fupprefs their reafon and 
judgment, and be gaided jmplicitly by his preaching ;’ but to 
ufe their own fenfe-and underftanding: Why even of yourfelves 
judge ye not what is right? Luke xii. §7- He does not attempt 

“to infinuate;, that-their intellectual faculties were weak and de- 
praved, and.incapable of difcovering the truth. But he charges 
them with want of attention, and a proper enquiry. 

When he admonifhed: them to “ beware of the leaven of 
the Pharifees, and of the leaven of Herod,” meaning their 
corrupt and vicious dofrines, which were apt to four men’s 
tempers with pride and other evil paffions'; ‘and they ‘mifun- 
derftood his meaning, he reproved then for their gtofs and 
carnal notions. ‘* How is it, fays he, that'yé do hot under- 
ftand?”? Mar. viii. 21. 

When he told them, that after his departure many “impof- 
tors fhould appear, who would fevetally pretend to be the 
Mefiiah, he advifed them to examine their pretenfions with 
prudence and circumfpedtion 5 3; which fully implies their na- 
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mral abilities. ‘* Take heed, fays he, that no man deceive 


you.” Mat. xxiv. 4. 


Upon the fame principle St. Peter fays : ‘* Be ready alwags 


to give an anfwer to every man, that afketh you a reafoz of 
the hope that isin you.” 1 Pet. iii. 15. 


But this could. not be done without trial or examination ; 
without bringing the doctrines of the gofpel to the teft of rea- 


fon, and explaining them upon rational principles. When we 


implicitly believe, and can give an infidel no reafon for our 
faith, he will tell us, that it is abfurd, and cannot come from 
God; and we fhall never’be able to convince him to the con- 
trary, when reafon is difcarded, 

In fhort, without the ‘exercife of our reafon, all religion 
would be ufelefs, as it is to the horfe and mule, which have 
no underftanding. Without it, we fhould not be able to dif- 
tinguith the Gofpel of Chrift from the Coran of Mohammed, 
the truth of God from the fi€ion of men, the doétrine of an 
infpired writer from the dream of an enthufiaft. 
 Forthefe, and many other reafons, which might be affign- 
ed, we are furprifed to find the author of thefe Obfervations 
difclaiming the ufe of reafon. 

Mr. Jenyns has afferted, that the province of reafon igs 
only to examine into the authority of revelation; and when 


that is proved, that reafon has nothing more to do, than tao” 


acquiefce in its doGtrines.”? The Critical Reviewers apprehended, 
ait this pofition was injudicious; and intimated, that reafon 
muft be employed in judging of the /a/ of (cripture. But the 
Obfervator, entertaining 4 notion, different not only from 
them, but from Mr. Jenyns, and all. rational defenders of 
Chriftianity, affirms, ‘ that reafon is juft as «well qualified to 
judge of the interpretation of particular texts and paflages of 
feripture, as to judge of the authenticity of ze whole ;? os *tHat 
unenlightened reafon is not qualified to judge of either and 
-£ thatthe moral arguments, and hiftorical evidence, which 

Mr. Jenyns adduces to prove the divine origin of revelation, 
are nugatory.” 

According to this opinion, all attempts to prove the truth 
of chriftianity,,or to explain the doétrines of feripture, are 
pfelefs; reafon is not qualified for thefe purpofes. 

But furely this is an injurious degradation of the firft, and, 
we will venture, to,call it, the beftxgift of Gods the only 
endowment, whichiiraifes us above the horfe and mule, 


and makes us taleeptile of either virtue, religion, or ti 
nefs, . yllat s 
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_ Will not the fame eyes and ears ferve to read and hear the. 
fcriptures, as any other book? and the fame reafon, which we 
make ufe of in judging of human compofitions, enable us 
to comprehend the fenfe of the infpired writings? If reafon is 
ufelefs, there is no poffibility of underftanding thefe writ- 
ings; for we have no other faculty to employ in the inveftiga- 
tion. 

It may be faid, that we cannot underftand any thing 
in divine matters, without the peculiar help of the fpirit, But 
if this is the cafe, why do we difpute with thofe, who differ 
from us in religion ? This would be to no purpofe, if they could 
not underftand the fcriptures, without fpiritual illumination. 
If we allow that they have this illumination, we grant 
them to be in the right, which is inconfiftent with the diffe- 
rence between us; or elfe we muft own, that they are cae 
pable of underftanding without the help of the fpirit. 

If the evidence of chriftianity, and the meaning of its doc- 
trines, are above our natural capacities, the fcripture no long- 
er merits the name of a revelation. It is impoffible we fhould 
know, whether it comes from heaven, or is only a cunningly 
devifed fable; we cannot give an anfwer to any man, who 
afes us a reafon of oyr faith and bope; we have no ability to judge 
ewhat is right: confequently, the direction of St, Peter was 
nugatory, and the reproof of our Saviour unjuft. Thefe 
are the confequences of our author’s pofition, But if the fore- 
going citations centain a reflection or rea/on, the following pa- 
ragraph contains an infinuation equally derogatory to the ho- 
nour of chrifianity. + After informing us, * that he long and 
laborioufly attached himfelf tothe ftudy of the fcriptures, with 
the moft ardent defire of reconciling revelation to reafon,’ he 
fays: ‘ he felt by no means the force of argument, refpeing 
the divine miffion of our Saviour, either from the completion 
of prophecies, or the effeét of miracles, The hiftory. of the 
former feemed too problematica] and legendary; while the lat- 
ter appeared ‘to have had much le& effet,’ than they might 
reafonably be fuppofed to have, on the very.perfons, who were 
ee Withéfles of them.’ 

"What could q deift fay more? This is in effeé&t to tell-us, 
that all the prophecies, relative to our Saviour, ate dreams 
and ‘vifions, without any ¢értain tendency, or ufe; and that all 
the miracles he is faid to have performed, in confirmation of 
his divite miffion, were either eas: area or ufelefs exertion$ 
of fupernatural-power. 

But this is abfolutely contrary to our Saviour’s exprefs de- 
clacations. For he refers the difciples of John to the prophets, 
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concerning the divinity of his charaéter, when he fays: ‘ Go, 
fhew John thofe things, which ye hear and fee. The blind 


receive their fight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleanfed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raifed, and the poor have the gofpel - 


preached to them.’ Mat. xi, 4, 5. Ifa. xxix. 18, 19. Xxx¥. $s 
6. Ixi x. That he defigned his miracles fhould be regarded 
as proofs, and evidences of his divine miffion, is farther evi- 
dent, when he fays: ¢ The works which I do, bear witnefs of 
me, that the Father hath fent me; the works that I doin my 
Father’s name, they bear’ witnefs of me; though ye believe 
not me, believe the works ; believe me for the very works fake.” 
John v. 36, x. 25, 38. xiv. IJ. 


The author of a celebrated deiftical pamphlet, intitled Chrif- . 


tianity not founded on Argument, has.attempted to thew, 
“¢ that an affent to revealed truth, founded upon ‘the convic- 


tion of the underftanding is a falfe and unwarrantable notion ¢. 


that that perfon beft enjoys faith, who never afked himfelf one 
fingle queftion about it, and never dealt at all in the evidence 
of reafon ;” that God never intended that we fhould make ufe 
of our own reafon or intelleftual faculty in believing, or 
that our faith fhould be founded upon ‘any evidence, which 
might convince the judgement, or make it reafonable for us to 
believe. Our author very ferioufly adopts ‘thefe, or the like 
éxtraordinary principles, and, in like manner, pofitively af. 
ferts, that the chriftian faith has no foundation in reafon, or 
‘In ‘common fenfe. 


.¢ Depended irs facred myfteries on the force of reafon, what 
ean be more. ra/ionally advanced in defence of the incarnation of 
Fejus, than of the incarnations of ¥:/fnou ? Depended they on ra- 
tiongl arguments in’ favour of their zrurh? What could reasonably 
be faid'tn favour of a God, the author of Jif, becoming fubject 
to mortality? To his being orn of a wonan, though wor begot 
by aman? Tohis dying the death of a funer to atone:for the 
fas of the faints, to bis defcending-into hell, and his afcendin 


‘again toyheaven, to reaflume, after all, the priftine glory of the 


Deity! 

‘ If there be any thing, in any religion, more revolting to 
human seafon-than this, we are unacquainted with the greatelt 
" epparent absurdities.in the known world.’ 


 ‘Phiswriter,: fpeaking of Mr. Jenyns, has this polite remark : 
¢ Fromthevabove fpecification of the fuppofed abfurdities of 
human reafon, it appears tows, (Dr. K. and co.) that our au. 
thor has neither phyfics nor metaphyfics enough toenter on a 
philofophical difcutfion of the point in queftion,’ Perhaps, 
this reflection on Mr: Jenyns’s philofophical abilities might be 
applied, with a little variation of phrafe, to the Obfervator’s 
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knowledge of divinity. He ftates the dottrines of revelations 

according to his own conceptions, and then, with an air of 
fingular modefty, ‘calls them abfurdities! But we defy him to 

produce any paffage of fcripture, in which God is faid to be- 

come fubjeét to mortality, to be born of a woman, and to die 

the death of a finner. The moft rigid Athanafian will tell 

him, that God cannot fuffer, and that it was only the man 

Chrift Jefus, who was born and died. 

After this, our intelligent readers will be apt to fufpect, that 
the Obfervator is either a fceptic, or a deift. But let him form. 
no fuch hafty conclufion. He is a chriftian, though not on 
the principles of ‘reafon. * The well difpofed reader, he fays, 
fubmits his reafon to revelation, ‘and his belief of its divine ori-- 
gin, as well as of its effential doftrines, to a fuperior mode of 
convition, the influence of grace.’ 

Here then the myftery is unravelled.—This formidable cri-~ 
tic, * though he has laborioufly astached himfelf to the ftudy of 
the fcriptures, and the reading of the commentators,’ has un- 
fortunately adopted a fet of notions, which reafon cannot ap- 
prove. Reafon difclaims his abfurdities, and therefore he dif- 
cards reafon ; or, if we may be allowed to exprels ourfelves in 
a more familiar manner, he has turned his wits out of doors, 
to make room for grace. 


- 





An Introdudion to Botany, containing an Explanation of the Theory 
of that Science; extra&ed from the Works of Dr. Linneus; with 
twelve Copper- Plates, tevo explanatory Tables, an Appendix, and 
Ghoffary. By James Lee. The Third Edition, corrected, with 
large Additions, 8vo, 75. 6d. bound. Rivington. 


W* are always ready to congratulate the public whenever 

we fee any attempt to facilitate the ftudy of the fciences, 
and to make it’ more general amongft us. Nothing has 
been more conducive to this purpofe, than the method of ae 
dapting to every reader’s capacity the elements of ufeful know- 
ledge," by tranflating them from the Latin, in which monkith 
ignorance -and- pedantry have long fuffered them:to ruft. This 
method has no where been fo much purfued as in England, 
where it has fo well fucceeded, that we may name many great 
men who never have read, or could read, any thing that was 
not written in their mother-tongue. We are indebted to this 
circumftance for the cultivation of our language, for the aboli- 
tion of vulgar errors and fuperftitions, and for that boldnefs 
and freedom of thought, to which all Europe pays homage, 
From this caufe we have likewife been taught that nature has 
imparted the fame perfedtibility to the minds of women as to . 
thofe of men ; and whereas other countries fcarce begin to feel 
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“ unjuft prejudice which has long fubfifted againft the fex, 
our literary commonwealth poffefles. numbers of female au- 
thors in profe and verfe, among whom many fhine with pe- 
culiar merit in the very firft clafs of writers, both in point of 
matter and of ftyle. 

The ftudy of nature in particular has been fo much alleviat- 
edin this country, by the tranflation of the fyftematic part of 
it into Englifh, that itis now become familiar even to our 
women, being patronized by many illuftrious names. 

The work before us feems in a great meafure to have been 
an incentive, to venture upon the dry and unpleafing tafk of 
learning the claffification of plants, for the fake of knowing 
them. ‘Ihe powers of our mind are in fo far limited; that we 
cannot comprehend and retain at once the ideas of the infinite 
variety of vegetables on our globe: to fupply this defeé& we 
are obliged to have recourfe to an. artificial arrangement of the 


individual fpecies, which by placing them in a conneéted fes— 


ries, according to certain charatteriftics, gradually fixes them 
in our memory, and produces the idea of their mutual con- 
nexion with each other, We need not repeat here, what has 
been almoft univerfally allowed by the whole learned world, 
that the method of the celebrated Linnzus isthe beft 
calculated for this fole purpofe and ufe of all fyftems. His Phi/o- 
fopbia Botanica, containing the whole elementary part of this 
fcience, is.a work of infinite merit; where the great author's 
learning, his inquifitive turn of mind, and his depth of thought 
are equally confpicuous, and which,*confidered in its proper 
light, as aguide for beginners, is a perfect mafterpiece. Mr. 
Lee, fenfible of the excellence of this work, has given it to us 
in an Englith drefs, with, fuch additions as render. it more acé 
ceptable and ufeful; among thefe are, 1. A table of Linnzan 
names of genera, referred to the Englifh ones, and to the 
claffes of the fexual fyftem ; 2. A table of the. generic names 
of former authors referred to the Englifh and Linnean ones. 
3. A table of Englifh names in alphabetic order, collated wi 


thofe of Linnzus; and +: A gloflary explaining eheayaenp 


technical terms of botany in alphabetical order. -Prefigédbdaow: 


this laft, we find a tranflation from a methodical terminel 
which Linnzus has given in the laft republication. of. his. fy(- 
tem, and which to the beft of our knowledge is peculiar.to 
this edition of Mr. Lee’s work. 

The value of Linné’s Philofopbia Botanica being fo well known 
to the learned world, we fhall not attempt any farther com- 
menton Mc. Lee’s tranflation from it. It is penned in a clear 
and intelligible ftyle, which conveys inftru&tion without the 
help of rhetorical ornaments, and its chief recommendation 
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is its ufefulnefs. We cannot lielp withing that.all other fcf- 


ences may be rendered equally familiar and comprehenfible to 
readers of every capacity, by fimilar means. 





A Botanical Arrangement of all the Vegetables naturally growing in 
Great Britain. By William Withering, M.D. Two Vols. 
Svo. 155. in boards. Cadell. 


“yp He fame plan of diffufing knowledge among all ranks of 
people, which we have commended in the preceding ar- 

ticle is adopted, and enlarged upon by Dr. Withering. Not- 
withftanding the laudable performance of Mr. Lee, a great 
obftacle remained to the progrefs of botanical knowledge a- 
mong the farmers andhufbandmen, to whom it ought to be the 
moft ufeful: this was no other than the terminology, which 
Mr. Lee had not ventured to rejeé&t, but had only explained by 
Englith definitions. The illiterate man who was defirous of 
acquiring the firft principles of botany, was ftill at the firft 
outfet obliged to load his memory with an infinite number of 
foreign words, whofe founds did not convey to him the meaning, 
which he was likewife to learn by heart. Dr. Withering refolved 
to ftrike at the root of this evil, by attempting to exprefs every 
Latin term. by an adequate word in Englifh, of known and fa- 
miliar fignification. He foon found that our language was 
fufficiently. rich and copious for that purpofe, and at the fame 
time obferved that the Britifh names of plants, with.a little 
help, might entirely be made to fupply the place of the Latin 
ones of Linnzus. In confequence of this obfervation he ene 
tered upon the laborious tafk of tranflating the generic def- 
criptions, and the fpecific differences which Linnzus has given 
at full length; and, to make his work of real fervice to the far- 
mer, added the various ufes, as far as they are known, and 
particuldrly how each fpecies is relifhed by the different do~ 
meftic animals. The names are in general fuch as occur. in 
old Englith writers, and the few compounded ones are very 
clear; and carry their fignification along with them. The 
fynonyms of the Englith botanifts, Ray, Gerard, Parkinfon, 
andithofe of Bauhin are quoted to every fpecies,; and the place 
and time of flowering added to them all. At the end of the 
book we find a gloflary, where the terms are farther enlarged 
upon, and their particular limitations: fo far-as they relate to 
botany explained. To this is affixed an alphabetical lift of the 
Linnzan Latin terms with the Englifh ones againft them; and 
finally the plates of Linnzus’s Philofophica Botanica are re-en~ 
graved to illuftrate the various terms. Before the Dr. enters 
upon his fubje& he gives us an eafy introduction to the. ftudy of 
a botany, 
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botany, which for concifenefs and perfpicuity, and particularly 
en account of the well chofen examples, we may venture: to 
affirm is the beft that ever was written. The account which 
he gives of his défign, and which ferves as a preface to the book, 
fhews him equal to the tafk he has undertaken, and not only 
perfe@ly verfed ip the ftiff fyftematic part of botany, but well 
acquainted with the ufes for whicli alone it ought to be ftudied, 
What he fays on this fubjeét deferves to be read by thofe who 


defpife this fcience asa mere heap of rubbifh and a farrago of 
barbarous names, . 


‘ The oeconomical ufes of vegetables, have been hitherto but 
little attended to by men eminent for botanical knowledge, The 
theory of the fcience, and the pra@ical ufes have been too much 
disjoined. At length, however, the generality of mankind are 
tired with the difputes‘about fyftems, and the vegetable produc= 
tions of Europe: areipsetty well arranged: itis time therefore to 
think of turning eur acquifitions to:fome ufeful parpofe. Out 
own countryman,. the ingenious and indefatigable Mr. Ray, in 
his journeys through the different parts of this ifland, cotleéted 
fome faéts; but it is to the induftry of Linnzus and his difciples 
that we are indebted for the greater part of our knowledge upon 
this fubje&. Mr. Stillingficet, with a zeal truly commendable, 
attempted to render the botanical ftudy of the graffes fubfervient 
to the great purpofes of agriculture; but whilft thé farmers 
wanted the means of diftinguifhing the different yenera and {pe- 
ciés; it was in vain to look for an adoption 'of his plan. 

In years of {earcity we are often told of ‘mankind faffering, 
and fometimes perifhing by famine; but furely this would never 
be the:cafe,, if men were apprized of the very great number of 
efculent.vegetables, that. grow wild and-unnoticed in the fields. 
Some of them might be ufed, with» advantage, even amidft the 
luxury,of plenty; and others may eafily be gathered in quan- 
tities fufficient to fupport life, when better or more agreeable 
food cannot be Rad. With this view, the part of the plant to 
be preferred, and the tfual mode of dreffing it, are mentioned 
under thofe fpeci¢s that have been found ‘the fitteft for foodfal 
purpofes. sf 

* It is certainly a matter of the greateft confequence to’ défers 
mine what {pecies of plants are preferred by particular atiimalsy 
for what is noxious to one animal is often nutritious toanothers 
“Thus the Water Cowbane is a certain poifon to cows; -whereds 
the goat browlea upon it greedily. . Monkthood kills goats, ‘but 
will noc hurthorfes. Bitteralmonds. are poifonous to dogs, but 
notto men, Parfley is fatal.to fmall birds, while fwine eat it 
fafely ; and Pepper is mortal to {wine but wholefome to poultry. 
Many experiments made with this view by Linnzus and his pu- 
pils at Upfal, are given in the fecond vol. of the Amcenitatés 
Academicz. ‘The refult of thofe that relate to the Britith plants; 
will be found under the particular fpecies; Many of them wete 
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repeated ten and even twenty different times, and with the pres 
cautions mentioned below, which are here added for the fake of 
thofe who have leifure and opportunity to purfue thefe intereft- 

ing enquiries further. When horfes, cows, &c. are {aid to eat 

the plant, it means that they eat the leaves of the plant. Thus 

horfes and cows eat a be variety of prafles ; “Sut they only eat 
the leaves; for when left to their own choice they never touch 

the flowering ftems. Some plants are eaten early in the fpring, 
whilft young and tender, but are reje€ted in the fummer. Thé 
animals chofen for thefe experiments muft not be over-hungry, 
for an empty flomach will compel them to feed upon plants 
which nature never defigned for them: nor fhould they be taken 
immediately out of the houfe; becaufe after living aconfiderable 
time upon dry food they devour greedily every green vegetable 
that comes in their way. The plants offered them fhould be 
handled as little as poflible, for fome animals are very nice, and 
will refufe the moft agreeable food when defiled by fweaty 
hands, Throw the plant in queftion upon the ground; if the 
animals refufe to eat it, mix it with others that they are known 
to like, and if they ftill refufeit, the point is clear, efpecially if 
the experiment is repeated with different individuals. 

© The catalogue of infects that feed upon the different fpecies 
of plants, is confefledly very imperfect; bat it will ferve as a 
foundation for future obfervations of the fame kind. Perfection 
in thefe matters is not to be attained at once. In its prefent ftate 

“it may not be without its ufe. It will be feen that infeés live 
chiefly upon the products of the taller trees which grow out of 
the reach of quadrupeds, fuch as the Elm, the Pear, the Lime, 
and the Oak; or upon the thorny and ftinging plants which res 
pel the attacks of other animals; as the Rofe, the Thiftle, and 
the Nettle; or upon fuch plants as exift every where in great a- 
bundance as the Graffes; or laftly, upon fuch plants as other 
animals will not eat, as the Dock, the Waterlily, the Figwort, 
and the Henbane. 

‘ Derham fuppofes, and with a degree of probability on his 
fide; that the virtues of plants may be difcovered by obferving 
what infects feed upon them. ‘Thus the green tortoife beetle 
feeds upon Lycopus and Mentha, which are plants of the fame 
natural order, and poffeffed of the: fame virtues. The {wallow- 
tail butterfly feeds upon feveral of the rundle-bearing plants of 
the fifth clafs, which we know are endowed with fimilar quali- 
ties; and the orange-tip butterfly devours the common Lady- 
{mock and the Mithridate, which are plants of the {fame.natural 
clafs, and have nearly the fame properties. 

‘ Many plants change the appearance of fome of their parts 
to accommodate certain infects with convenient lodgings: fome 
of the moft remarkable of thefe are noticed, 

‘ Itis beyond a doubt, that the inhabirants of different couti- 
tries, and artifts of different kinds, know how to apply’ 
number of plants to anfwer a variety of purpofes; many more 
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than we are at prefent aware of. Such of thefe as coyld be fe- 


Je&ted from good authorities, or obtained from private informa- 
tion, are fybjoined in their-refpeCtive places. — 

. ¢ Many people.will be furprifed to find fo-little faid upon the 
medical virtues of plants; but thofe who are beft enabled to 
judge of this. matter, will perhaps think that the greater part of 
that little mighthave been omitted. The fuperftition of former 
ages, Operating upon the ignorance of mankind, gave rife to 
miracles of every denomination ; and the fafhion of combining a 
great variety of ingredients with a defign to anfwer any particu- 
lar purpofe, réndered the real efficacy of any of them extremely 
doubtful. :The dreadful apprehenfions that men formerly en- 
tertained of poifons, made them fearful of employing fubfances 
that were capable of doing mifchief, and therefore they. rejected 
thofe that were moftlikely todo good. A number of vegetables 
fit only for food, were {uppofed capable of producing the greatef 
alierations in the human body; and at length every common 
plant was efteemed a cure for almoft every difeafe. In this fitu- 
ation of thihgs, little advantage can be reaped from the experi- 
ence of former times: we fhall fooner attain the end propofed, if 
we take up the fubje& as altogether new, and rejecting the 
fables of the.ancient herbalifts, build only apon the bafis of ac- 
curate and well-conceived experiments. To facilitate the work 
as much. as pofiible, the following obfervations are added. — 

‘ Certain plants, capable of producing very fudden and re- 
markable effects upon the human body, are cal'ed poifons. But 
poifons in {mall dofes are the beft medicines, and the beft medi- 
cines in too large dofes are poifonous. Even the molt innocent 
aliments in certain quantities are noxious. | 

‘ We muit not difdain to learn the medicinal ufes of plants 
from the meaneft of mankind; efpécially where they ufe their 
remedies in an uncompounded form; for what are thofe cele- 
brated medicines we import from the Indies at a confiderable an- 
nual expence, as the ipecacuanha, the contrayerva and the far- 
faparilla, but remedies, by long experience, approved amongtt 
the commion people in the countries from which we purchafe 
them ?’ 


From this fpecimen, our readers will eafily form an idea of the 
extenfive plan of Dr. Withering’s publication. We litile doubt 
but that by his" meatis one of the moft valtiable branches of 
{cierice Will foon"become mote generally Known in Great Bf- 
tain,’ and'cultivated with the greateft advantage to otir coufie 
trymen. The philofopher, intere{ted for the encreafing happi- 
nefs of all his rational’ fellow-creatures, and ‘the patriot, who 
has the good of his country. at heart, muft applaud an under- 
taking, by which we are likely te be fo much benefited. 


Vox, XLUL. Sept. 37760 | P Twelve 
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Feaelwe Sermons on the Prophecies concerning the Chrifian Church; 
and, in particular, concerning the Churth of Papal Rome: 
preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, at the Ledure of the right 
rev. William: Warburton, Lord Bifbop of Gloucefter. By 
Samuel Hallifax, D. D. 8vo. 53. fewed. Cadell. 


Bit Warburton’s Le€ture was founded in the year 1768; 


3 and the firft leurer, who was nominated under the in- 
denture, was Dr. Hurd, at that time preacher to.the honour- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn. His appointment terminated in 
four years ; and he publithed his difcourfes in 1772 *. Thofe 
difcourfes are ftyled, An Introduétion to the Study of the Pro- 
phecies; and are only to be confidered as a preliminary courfe, 
calculated to prepare and facilitate the execution of the main 
defign, which is to interpret and apply particular prophecies. 
His work was received with the higheft approbation, and was 
a happy fpecimen of the advantages, which are likely to arife 
from this le€ture, that is, from an accurate inveftigation of 
fome very important paflages of fcripture, which are fup-~ 
pofed to relate to the Chriftian. church, and, in particular, to 
the church of Papal Rome. | 

The learned author of thefe Sermons fets out upon the 
fanie ground; and having made fome introduftory obfervations 
on the general fubje& of miracles and prophecies; on the 
manner, in which thefe were applied in proof of the two dif- 
penfations of Judarfm and Chriftianity ; andon the a@ual ac- 
complifhment of the prophecies concerning the deftru@ion of 
‘the city and temple of Jerufalem, and the converfion of the 
heathen nations to the faith of Chrift ; he proceeds to the ex- 
amination of thofe prediftions, which defcrite the Apoftacy of 
Papal Rome, contained: in the Book of Daniel, in two Epiftles 
of St.. Paul, and in the Revelation of St. John. 

The authenticity of the book of Daniel having been called 
in queftion by Porphyry, Collins, and others, the author, in 
the fecond difcourfe, lays before his readers a fummary: view 
of what has. been urged by learned men in its favour. 

It is obfervable, he fays, that the firft fix chapters of this 
‘book are chiefly hiftoricak; the laft fix, prophetical. The 
hiftorical part, it is allowed, was none of it put together by 
‘Daniel ; and almoft all of it completed after his death; yee 
no advantage can fairly be made of this conceflion, It 
abounds with all the marks*of genuine antiquity. If there 
be any circumftance, in which the veracity of the writer 
feems to labour, it is that, which refpeé&ts the names of the 
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* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxiil. p. ¢3q. Vol. xxxiv. pi 34. 
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kings, whom the author affirms to have reigned in Babylon 
and Perfia. But out of four mentioned by him, in the firft 
and laft, Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, .it is confeffled, there is 
no miftake. The fecond, Belfhazzar is indeed denominated 
otherwife by the Greek hiftorians ; but it was a common prac- 
tice in the Eaft, for the more celebrated of their perfonages to 
be diftinguifhed by a multitude of appellations: even to Da- 
niel, and his three companions, new names are faid to have 
been affigned by the chief of the eunuchs, who belonged to 
Nebuchadnezzar. The prophet, who refided in the courts 
of Babylon and Perfia, could not be ignorant of the names 
of any of his royal mafters; nor would the author, had he 
lived fo late as is pretended, have -hazarded his credit by in- 
derting the name of a king, which was known to no hiltorian 
but himfelf.—The greateft difficulty of all is in the third king, 
faid to be Darius the Mede. But our author adopts the opi- 
nian of thofe, who fuppofe, that the Darius of Daniel was 
the Cyaxares of Xenophon; and that after the city of Babylon 
was taken by Cyrus, the nominal fovereignty of that kingdom, 
by permifhon of the conqueror, was vefted in Cyaxares for the 
remainder of his life. 

Having advanced thefe, and other obfervations of the fame 
nature, .in defence of the writer of the book of Daniel, con- 
fidered as an hiftorian, he examines his pretenfions as a 
prophet. | | 

Some of his remarks are to this effe@ : 

i. Allowing, there are not any records of contemporary 
hiftorians, from which the exiftence either of Daniel or his pré- 
ditions may be proved, it muft, on the other hand, be allowed, 
that neither are there any from which the contrary can be fhewn. 

2. There are, who think an avthentic document is {till re- 
maining, that the book was in high eitimation at leaft 309 years 
before Chrift, from a fingular circumftance recorded by Jofephus 
(lib. xi. cap. 8.) concerning Alexander; that when that prince 
was at Jerufalem, the prophecies of Daniel, refpeéting himfelf, 
and his ¢chquefts over the Perfians, were pointed out to him by 
Jaddus the high prieft. 3. At the beginning of the Jewith 
troubles, under Antiochus Epiphanes, and near 200 years be- 
fore the Chriftian zera, lived Mattathias, father of the Macca- 


bees. Of.him we read; that, being at the poiit of- 


death, he encouraged his fons to truft in God, from the 
gmany examples in fcripture of deliverance afforded to good 
men, of whom Daniel is exprefsly named as one; and, in 
exa& conformity to what had been foretold by that prophet, 
declared to them his own affiance in the divine promifes, that 
the boafted glory of their perfecutor fhonld come:to nothing. 
; P 2 1 Macc. 
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1 Macc. ii. 4g—70. Dan, viii. 25. compared with 1 Mace. ii. 
62, 63. . 7 

4. In the fame book, where this ftory is recorded, the au 
thor among other inftances of fury committed by Antiochus, 
relates, that he ‘ fet up the abomination of defolation upon 
the altar ;’? an expreffion fo peculiar to Daniel, as to be par- 
ticularly noticed by our Lord, and a convincing argument of 
the general belief of the prophecies at this period, 1 Macc. 1. 
54. Dan. ix. 27. xi. 34. xii. 11. 

Laftiy, from the age of Antiochus to that of Chrift, there 
is not the fmalleft interval, in which a book of this fort 
could poffibly be forged. The feriptures of the Old Teftament 
were now in the hands of feveral, who regarded them as 
their deareft treafure ; and fled with them to places of fecurity, 
when it was death not to deliver them up. Afterwards, the 
difputes between the Pharifees and Saducees, and the reading 
of the law and the prophets in their fynagogues, prevented 
any interpolation in the facred canon. 

Serm. JIT. In this difcourfe the author confiders two pre- 
digtions of the prophet Daniel, in which four great fucceffive 
empires are enigmatically delineated: firft, to Nebuchadnez- 
gar, under the form of a metalic image, ch. ii.; and then 
again, with fome additions to Daniel, in the vifion of wild 
beafts, ch. vil, 

« According to our author, 


¢ The end and defign of both predi&tions is the fame; to ex- 
hibit the fortunes of four gentile kingdoms, by whofe rife and 
fucceffion the time, appointed for the eftablihhment of the reign 
of Jefus, might be afcertained: by which four kingdoms, ac. 
cording to the common, and till of late the uncontroverted, 
epinion both of Jews and Chriftians, are to be underftood, in 
erder, the Babylonian, the Perfian, the Grecian, and the Ro- 
man. Of. the laft of thefe it is foretold, that it fhould be di- 
vided into ten; and that, from among thofe ten, a power 
fhould arife, diverfe from all the refi; which fhould /peas great 
eworts againft the mojt High, and make war with the Jatnts and 
prevail againjt them, and they fhould be given into bis bands, for 
a long feafon. And this power, fo doomed ‘to {pring from the 
ruins of imperial Rome, is the fame, which Proteltants con- 
tend is elfewhere denominated by the name of man of ff), and is 
indicative of that fpiritual tyranny, exercifed by the Roman 
church, in its apoftate or papal fiate. But befides the defcrip- 
tion of four kingdoms, all raifed and fupported by human “po- 
licy and ftrength ; there is 2 fifth, mentioned in the conclufion 
of both the prophecies, to he fet up, before the ferics of the tor- 
‘mer empires fhould be quite run out, or during the conti- 
nuance of the lait of them, by the God of Heaven; which, 
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uhlike to everyone of the preceding, fhould never be deftroyed, 
but, after breaking im pieces-and confuming all the others, and 
among thefe the perfecuting power {poken of above, fthoald 
Stand for ever. This chara&ter, which it is obvious, cannot be 
accommodated to any of ‘the fhort:lived dominions of this 
world, is thought to denote the univerfal empire of the Mef- 
fiah ; which certainly began to be erected under the fourth, or 
Roman, government: and of which, in other places of {crip- 
ture as well as this, it is declared, that it fhall continue, till 
time fhall be no more.’ : : 


In the remaining part of his difcourfe the author illuftrates 
and confirms this explication by hiftorical facts; obferving, at 
the conclufion, that the circumftances of the ftone, cut out 
of the mountain without hands, breaking to pieces the image 
cn its feet, becoming a great mountain, and filling the whole 
earth, allude to, fome important revolution in the religious 
world, not yet. accomplithed. . 

Serm. iV, explains the prophecies of , Daniel. concerning 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Antichrift., Iu this difcourfe the 
author fhews, that. the little horn, .wherever it is ufed, fuftains 
one uniform, charaCter, namely, a perfecutor Of the. fervants 
of the true God; that in the vifion of the four beafts it is 
employed fingly to. prefigure the fpiritual dominion of papal 
Rome, in that of the ram and he-goat, ch. viii. g. it is pri- 
marily intended to denote the oppreffions infliéted on the Jewiih 
church and nation by Antiochus; but in a fecondary and ty- 
pical fenfe, the tyranny of Antichrift; and laftly, that the 
36th and the following verfes, in the eleventh chapter, con- 
tain a defcripiion. of the Roman empire, and the papal apo- 
ftacy.—-T hen be feall not regard she GODS OF HIS FATHERS, xei- 
ther foall be regard the DESIRE OF WOMEN 3 10, nor.any God; but 
be foall magnify bimfelf above all, For together with God in bis 
feat, or temple, , be, foall bonour Manyzzim, that is, faints and 
angels, @vew together with that Goo, Chrilt, ewhom bis fathers 
knew not, foall be bonour them; with gold, and with filwer, and 
vith precious flones, and with pleafant things. And he hall caufe 
them to rule over many; and even diftribute the earth among them 
for a reward, that is, they fhall be appointed as the tutelary 
and local divinities'ef particular regions and provinces, 

¢ The remaining part of the prediction, he tells us, is taken 
up with relating the punifhment, which fhould befall this apo- 
ftate church, at the end, or declenfion, of the Roman empire, 
with other circumftances, not yet fufficiently illuminated by 
she event.’ 

In the fifth difcourfe he proceeds to explain thefe words of 
St. Paul: Let no man receive you by any means: for that day frail 
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not come, except there come a falling away firft, and that man of jin 

be revealed, the fon of perdition. 2 Theff. ii. 3. Who.is meant 

by the man of .fin, is a queftion, which has exercifed the in- 

vention of all the commentators: Grotius fuppofes, that it _ 
was Caligula; Dr. Hammond imagines, it was Simon Magus 

and the Gnofties's Obadiah Walker explains it of Mahomet 

and his followers ; Le Cler¢ thinks, that it muft be the re- 

bellious Jews, and efpecially théir ‘ringleader Simon, not the 
magician, but the fon of Giora, fpoken of by Jofephus, De 

Bell. Jud. lib. ii. ; Whitby applies the chara&er to the Jewifh’ 
nation in genéral; and others, to the pope. When this laft 

notion was orbginally ftarted, it is difficult to determine. We 

find no traces of it im any of-the fathers ot eeclefidftical writers 

for at leaft a thoufand years. But’ fince the Reformation, it 

has been ftrenuoeily miaititained by many proteftant writers. 

Our author adopts and fupports it in a very able manner. 

The errors, into which interpreters have fallen, have been: 
owing, ‘he thinks, in a gréat medfufe to a common notion, 
that the day of Chrift, ver. 3. is to be underftood of his firlk 
coming at the deftruc&ion: of Jerufalem; and confequently, 
that the man of fin muft ‘have been revealed before that me- 
morable event. But, after confidering the tenor of the apoftle’s 
reafoning, in the former and the prefent Epiftle, he concludes, 
that he is. fpeaking here of the fecond cdming of Chrift to 
judge the world ; and therefore, that the myftery of iniquity, 
‘which was to be laid open, previous to that folemn time, may 
well be fuppofed to refér to a remote, and then far diftant 
period. 

Having proved, that there is no neceflity to confine the re- 
velation of the man of fin to the times preceding the judg- 
ments of God upon thé Jews; and having fhewn the impro- 
priety of other interpretations, he proceeds to eéftablifh his 
own hypothefis, by an accurate examination of this extra. 
ordinary chara&er.—Part of what he fays upon the fubje& is 
as follows: 


« No fooner had the perfecutions ceafed, and the empire be- 
come Chriftian under the patronage of Conftantine, than a 
fruitful crop of herefies and rank opinions fuddenly fprang up, 
that choked the heavenly plant which the Father had planted, 
and were equally prejudicial to the interefts of faith and virtue. 
Thefe were chiefly feen in the enthafiaftic veneration paid to 
the memories and tombs of dead faints and martyrs; in pil- 

rimages to Paleftine and the holy city; voluntary poverty, and 
macerations of the body by faftings and folitude (whence the 
origin of the monaftic difcipline) ; the celibacy of priefts, and 
the general idea of the fuperior purity of a fingle life. The 
hialignity Of fuch evils from within was not a little encreafed 
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‘by the crafty politics.of the Roman pontiff from without: whofe 

natural pre-eminence of ftation, as prefiding in the metropolis 

of the Weftern world, furnifhed him with an eafy pretext to 
arbitrate in the many difputes, principally fomented. by him- 

felf, among other members. of the epifcopal order; an advan~— 
tage which he failed not diligently to improve, and which 

contributed not a little to exalt him to that fummit of facer- 

dotal ambition, to which he afterwards attained, as fupreme 

lawgiver in the church of Chrift. Such in general was the 
wretched ftate of things, when the Czfarean government, Sy 

means of the Gothic depredations, was brought to its end ; ; 
and the imperial power, or that which /ed, being thus.takex 

out of the way, the papal advanced itfelf in its ftead; and per- 

feétly correfponded to the charatter of the man of fin, deli- 

neated in the Sacred Writings. The ufurped dominion, exer-, 
cifed by this haughty prelate over the ftates and princes of his 

communion, kis infolent and illegal claims to depofe and ‘mur- 
der kings, and conftraining the greateft monarchs to receive’ 
their crowns from his hands, are denoted by oppofing and exe 

alting bimfelf above all that is called God, or that is worfbipped: 

his impious pretences to infallibility, and to exercife the pre-’ 
rogative, belonging to God alone, of forgiving and retaining 

fins, are reprefented by fitting as God in the Temple of God, and: 
foewing himfelf that beis Ged: and, laltly, his diabolical ar-. 
tifices to delude a credulous and abandoned world, by the pious 
frauds of ugeling: impoftors, are prefigured by coming after rhe 
working of Satan, with power and figns and lying wonders, and 
with all deceivablene/s of unrighteoujne/s in them that perifp.’ 


Serm, VI. The jpirit [peaketh exprefsly, that in the latter times 
Some foall depart from the faith, giving heed to feducing /pirits and 
do&sines of devils, 1 Tim. iv. 1. In this text, fays our aue 
thor, St. Paul predi€ting, as in a former Epiftle, that greag. 
defeGlion of the Chrittian world, which was to happen in the 
latter times, foretells, that it fhould be accompanied, as 
with other fuperftitious obfervances, fuch as forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abjtain from meat, (both which had begun 
to infinuate themfelves even in the apoftolic age) fo chiefly 
with the revival of the ancient and exploded worfhip of de- 
mons ; exprefled here by giving heed to feducing fpirits and doc 
trines of devils. But befides this charafteriftic mark, by which 
fo felemn a revolt fhould be difcriminated from all others, two 
other notes of diftin@iion are ‘aifo fabjoined; one, that it 
fhould be that very departing from the faith, of which the 
church had been already forwarned by an exprefs revelation 
from the disine Spirit; the other, that its arrival was not to 
be expected till the duster times. 

In enlarging on each of thefe particulars, the author pro- 
duces, what he thinks the moft undoubted proofs of the coms 
pletion of this prophecy in the apoftacy of papal Rome. 
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Serm. VII. On the authority of the Apocalypfe *, and the 

time when it was written. 

© Tris, he obferves, a remarkable. circumftance, that the 
Apocalypfe was univerfally received as the work of St. John 
the evangelift by thofe, who lived neareft the times of its 
publication, without a fingle perfon appearing to queftion its 
authority...The date of this book, which, as we fhall fee 
hereafter, does not commence ti!l near the end of the firft 
eentury after Chrift, fufficiently accounts for the filence of 
the earlieft fathers concerning it. T'wo of the moft illuftrious 
among thofe who firft mention it, are Juftin the martyr, 
converted to the faith within thirty years after it was written, 
and Irenzus, the conftant hearer of Polycarp, who was him-~ 
felf a difciple of St. John. Both agree in pofitively afcribing 
the Apocalypfe to this apoftle ; and the latter in particular was 
curious 'o fearch into ali the approved copies, in order to {a- 
tisfy himfelf, concerning a dubious paflage, the true reading 
of which, he relates, was alfo confirmed to him by thofe, 
‘s who knew the author face to face.” Other teftimonies may 
bee added from Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, and the 
famous Origen, all living within 120 years from the death of 
the evangelift-; and by whom, though fituated in different and 
diftant regions, the book was uniformly numbered: among the 
apoftolic writings, without the fmalleft doubt and hefitation.’ 

~ The author confiders the authority of Caius, the Roman 
prefbyter, and the arguments of Dionyfius of Alexandria, in 
oppofition to its authenticity ; and then adds fome reflefions 
onthe time, in which it was written. By the following in- 
ternal criteria he fixes its date in the reign of Domitian, who 
facceeded ‘to’ the empire A. C. 8:1, and died in 96. 


* At the time of writing the Apocalypfe, churches had not 
only been eftablifhed in the moft confiderable places of the Leffler 
Afia, but feveral of them had undergone a variety of changes 
and revolutions, which do not arife but after a long traét of 
time. The church of Ephefus had degenerated from her fr/t 
wee that of Lacdicea had become /ukewarm, and knew not 

nat fhe was.m/erabie and poor and naked. Now St. Paulis fup- 
es fed to have written his Epiftle to the Ephefians about the 
ninth year of the. reign of Nero; and in that Epiftle, fo far 
from reproaching them for the want of love or charity, he 
commends both their charity and their faith: nor are there any 
marks of the Laodiceans, of whom the fame apoftle fpeaks in 
his letter to the Coloffians, having relaxed into that flate of in- 
difference, complained of inthe Apocalypfe. Again, from the 





* See a long Article on this fubject in our Review, vol. xxxiv. 
Pp. 24. . 
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Epifiles direfted to the Afiatic churches it is evident, that the 
Chriitians had been harraffed with long and grievous troubles : 
the tribulation and poverty of the church of Smyrna is recorded ; 
and honourable mention is made of Antipas, a faithful martyr, 
who was put to death at Pergamcs. Thefe things could, none 
of them, have place in the times of Claudius or Nero; the 
former of whom never moleited the Chriflians at all, and the 
cruelty of the latter was confined to the metropolis of the em- 
pire. The next perfecutor, after Nero, was Domitian; and 
his barbarities, we are certain, were indifcriminately exercifed 
at Rome and in the provinces: by his order therefore it mutt 
have been, that St. John was bamifhed to Patmos, for zhe word 
of God and for the tejtimony of Fefus Chrift.’ 


Serm. VIII. contains an account of the order and conne@ion 
of the vifions of the Apocalypfe.. In this difficult enterprife 
the author follows the method of. interpretation prefcribed by 
Mr. Mede in his Apocalyptic Key. 

Serm. IX. explains the vifion of the Apocalypfe concerning 
the Babylonifh woman, Rev. xvii. Here the author endea- 
vours to demonftrate, that this myftical woman, from feveral 
internal charaGeriftics, can only be underftood of papal or 
Chriftian Rome; fuch as it is at prefent, corrupted in dac- 
trine and manners, and poluted with fpiritual whoredom,. or 
idolatry. 

Serm. X. points out the general defign of the remainin 
vifions of the Apocalypfe. The author gives us the fol- 


lowing fummary. view of what he has advanced on this 
fubject. 


‘ We may obferve, that the Revelation of St. John was in- 
tended to exhibit, in one uninterrupted ftrain of fymbols, a 
view of the conftitution and fates of the Chriftian church, 
through its feveral periods of propagation, corruption, and 
amendment, from its beginning to its confummation in glory, 
In the firft of thefe three periods it is reprefented in its primeval 
ftate of purity, reje€ting all communion with the unholy rites 
of Paganifm, and big with the defign of converting the world 
to itfelf: the enemies that Oppofed it being the Roman heathen 
emperors. In the fecond period, now free from external troubles 
and with the civil powers on its fide, it labours with internal 
maladies; debafing the fimplicity of its worfhip with the invo- 
cation of faints and images, and perfecuting the pious few who 
dare to reclaim againft fuch innovations ; whilit in the mean 
time the Roman empire itfelf experiences the anger of offended 
heaven, firft from the irruptions of the barbarous nations in the 
Welt, and then from the conquefts of the Saracens and of the 
Torks in the Eaft. Inthe third or lait period, which is yet fu- 
ture, itis foreto'd, that the adverfaries of the church of Chrift 
fhall be completely fubdued ; a@// ibe ends of tke world fhall re- 
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member themfelves and be turned to the Lord; the faints fhall rife 
and reign with Chrift; then cometh the end, even the general re- 
farre&tion and judgment of mankind ; with which cataftrophe 
this majeftic f{cenery is clofed.’ 


Serm. XI. contains an hiftorical view ofthe corruptions of 
popery, which is introduced with thefe general remarks. 


‘ The prophecies of Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John, though 
fingly of great weight, receive additional force, if brought near 
and illuftrated by each other, Having already examined them 
feparately and apart, let us now is a them together, and 
colle& the evidence that arifes, when they are taken in one view, 
and form an entire and perfe& whole. 

* From the moft curfory furvey of the three prediétions it is 
evident, that the fame {cheme and conftitution of things, the 
fame perfons, events, and times, the origin, continuance, and 
deftruction, of the fame tyrannical power (which power by 
Daniel is noted by the appellation of the little born, by St. Paul 
is denominated the man of fin, and by St. John is branded with 
the titles of the bea/t and the falfe prophet) are diftinétly foretold. 
in all. If Daniel defcribes the kingdom, in which the little 
horn was to arife, by fuch emblems as can belong to none but 
the Roman; the fame emblems, to prefigure the kingdom of 
the beaft and the falfe prophet, are alfo employed by St. John; 
from ‘whom we further learn, that his appropriated place of re- 
fidence is the city of Rome. If Daniel reftrains the fovercignty 
of this Roman power to the European or Weftern part of the 
empire, after it was divided into ten fhares: the fame reftriGion 
is intimated in one of the Epiftles of St. Paul, and is more ex- 
plicitly declared by the beloved difciple in the Apocalypfe, If 
Daniel reprefents the nature of this ufurped dominion as different 
from every other ; St. Paul and St, John inftruéts us, that this 
diverfity confiils in its being a fpiritual, not a civil, dominion ; 
which is therefore to be fought for, not in heathen, but in 
Chriftian Rome. If the inftances, in which this fpiritual do- 
minion is exerted, according to Daniel, be chiefly thefe, af. 
piring to fupreme and uncontroulable authority over the inha- 

itants of the earth, affecting diyine titles and honours, enjoin- 
ing the worfhip of demons and departed faints, prohibiting mar- 
riage, working falfe miracles, and perfecuting and killing thofe 
who oppofe its claims; the fame particulars are related, and 
with new additions and explications, in the writings of St. Paul 
and St. John. If the duration of this ecclefiaflical polity be 
limited by Daniel to a time and times and the dividing of time ; 
the fame duration is exprefled, and in a variety of = by 
St. John ; by whom the reign of the beaft is fixed to a time and 
times and half a time, or to three years and a half, or forty-two 
months, Or twelve hundred and fixty days. And laftly, if the de- 

molition of this extraordinary polity be denounced by the pro- 
pher of the Old Teftament; the fame interefting event is pro- 
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mifed by the two apoftles of the New. Such a number of co- 
incidencies, all fo ftrange and unufual.in their kinds, to be 
found in the compofitions of three perfons, living in different 
and one in a very remote period, cannot fairly be afcribed to 
any other eaufe, than to the impulfe of the /2//-/ame Spirit, who 
taught them all things, which it was neceflary fhould be commu- 
nicated for the admonition of the church of Chrift, upon whom 
the ends of the world fhould come. . 

‘ But allowing the predictions thus uniformly to agree, a 
queftion naturally arifes, what proofs are we able to bring, that 
all, or any of them, have, in Ros reafonable fenfe, been ful- 
filled ? This queftion hath been anfwered imperfeétly already, 
whilit we were furveying the contents of each predittion by 
irfelf; it will now be expedient to difcufs the ‘mattér at large, 
and ta’point out to you the faéts, from whence we are led to 
conclude, that all the prophecies under confideration, as to 
the greater part, have, at this very time, received their com- 
pletion. 

‘ Now of the charaéters, récorded in Scripture as the un- 
doubted marks of antichrilt, many at leaft have been thewn to 
belong, exclufively, to the tyranny now exifting in papal Rome, 
For, frit of all, this power is certainly a Roman one; fecondly, ’ 
it is confined to the limits of the Latin ‘or Weftern empire ;. 
thirdly, it arofe amohg the ten kingdoms, into which that em- 
pire was parted by the northern barbarians; fourthly, its throne 
or feat is in the city of Rome: fiftlily, it is a Chriftian power; 
and, fixthly, it is difcriminated from all ethers, by being of the 
fpirittial or ecclefiaftic kind, Thefe are circumftances fo plainly 
realized in that part of Chriftendom whieh is fubject to the 
Roman pontiff, that it is. not poffible, by any art or fubtlety of 
our adverfaries, they can be evaded or denied.’ | 

But the grand and decifive argument to demonftrate,. that, 
the apoftacy of papal Rome. is indeed -foretold in the facred 
oracles, is derived from the correfpondence. between the feveral 
aéts of power, afcribed..to antichrift in. the prophecies, and 
thofe claimed and exefeifed by the ruling, bead of the Roman 
communion. Thefe therefore our author draws out at length, 
and f{pecifies the corruptions, in doctrine and worhhip, avowedly 
introduced by popery into the fyfteém of Chriltianity. : 

. The laft difcourfe is a vindication of the Reformation from 
the objections of the Romanitts. 

In the courfe of thefe leGtures_ the author has not confined 
Rinfelf to the minute examination of .apy fingle prophet or 
prophecy, but has laid—before his readers the reafons, from 
which it may be concluded, in general, that there are pre- 
didiions both of the Old and New Teftament, which have 
been rightly fuppofed to refer to the defeGiion of Chriftian 
Rome, An enquiry of this fort very properly precedes the 
ac- 
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accurate and ctitical inveftigation of each particular prophecy, 
which will more properly come within the province of future 
lecturers. . 

This learned «vriter has purfued this intricate fabje with 
accuracy and circum{peétion; and if his interpretations do not 
always produce conviction, it muft. be allowed, that they ane 
perfpicuous and rational. , 





A firt Hiffory of Englith T: vanfedions 3 in the Kaft- Indies: Small 
8v0. 35. Almon. 


Gide diforderly fate in which the affairs of the Eaft India 

' “Company were lately involved, is juftly entitled to the 
moft ferious attention of the public; and an attempt to -in- 
veftigate the real caufes of that misfortune muft afford’the 
molt certain means .of .reftoring them to their former'prof- 
perity. 1t is obvious that fuch an enquiry can never be con- 
duged with fo much fuccefs as by laying open the whole feries 
of.adminiftration in, the Eaft Indies: during the courle of fome 
years preceding the commencement . of thofe difafters. ‘This 
is the:plan purfued in the production: now before us; in the 
introdu@ion to which the author gives a fhort, view .of, the 
Britifh affairs in the Haft Indies,- from the beginning ofthe 
late war in 1756, ‘to the peace of Paris in 1763. | 

The hiftory with which we are next“ prefented contains a 
fummary detail of the tranfaétions of the Eaft India Company 
from the latter of the periods abovementioned, fo the year 
1771. The following appears to be the moft effential part 
of the narrative. 


‘The Company and their fervants could now obtain the: mo- 
ney of the inhabitants of India, by the various means of rents, 
revenues, and trade: and the ufe they made of ‘thefe, and-their. 
talents as ftatefmen and foldiers, will beft appear by the » 


© Account of fums proved and acknowledged to have been received? 
- for the ufe of the Company from May 1761 to April +771. 











* From the net revenues arifing from cuftoms in ip 
Bengal _ — — 235,882 
‘ From the territorial revenues, clear of all 
charges ~ — — 15,763,828 
* Gained by Indian goods —_ — 451,056 
* Gained by European goods — — . 299,062 
) £ 16,750,423 





« Reftitution, or money paid the Company for 
damages and expences incurred in their wars. 


6 By 
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*. By Meer Jaffier in 1757,5  — — f. 1,200,600 

* By Coflim in 1760, — a 62,500 

* By Meer Jaffier on reftoring him to the govern- . } 

ment in 1763, —_ —- —~ 375,000 
‘ By Shujah Dowla on making peace with him 

in 17665, fifty lacks, or —_ — 583,233 

‘ £/2,220,833 





' ‘ To thefe fums received for the ufe of the Company, are to 
be added the fums diftributed. by the princes and other natives 
of Bertgal to the Company’s fervants, from the year 1757 to the 
year 1766, both inclufive. 

‘ On depofing Serajah Dowla, and advancing 





Meer Jafher to the government in 1757, — 1,238,576 
* On depefing Meer Jaffier in favour of Coffim 
in 1740, — — _ — 200,269 
‘ On reftoring Meer Jafher in 1763, — 437:499 
‘ Prefeats received by two commanders of thé 
army, oo —_ -- 62,666 
*.On the acceffion of Najim ul Dowla, Meer 
j Jaffier’s fon, in 1765, — ~- 1395367 
( ae « Received of tne king, queen mother, and one 
of the princes, in.1765 and 1766, — 99,999 
‘ Received of Meer Jaffer in 1757, = 600,000 
* Received of Meer Jafher again, in 1763, — 600,000 
£ 3»369,365 








‘ To thefe fums are to be added three hundred thoufand 
pounds for lord Clive’s jagheer for ten years. And what was 
made by private trade does not come within the proofs or aca 
knowledgments of the fums before ftated. Lord Clive cah« 
culated the duty on falt, beetle-nut, and tobacco, would yield 

an hundred thoufand pounds a year to the Company; this he 
fuppofed equal to half the profits of the trade itfelf; and if 
Jord Clive was as near in this, as he was in his calculation of 
the dewannee, the fum then received from the inland trade in 
ten years, would be two millions, which added to the fums 
proved or.acknowledged to be received, makes the whole fam 
«© twenty four millions fix hundred and forty thoufand fix huns 
dred and twenty-one pounds flerling.”’ 


Enormous as is the fum of money received by the Com- 
pany and their fervants, from the princes and natives in India, 
this public peculation appears infinitely lefs injurious to the 
honour and juftice of the nation, than the horrible exceffes 
faid to have been committed, through the rapacity of fome in- 
dividuals ; exceffles which we wifh could be obliterated from 
the: annals of a nation, that has hitherto been diftin= 
guifhed for its warm attachment to the rights of humanity, 
jc is. with equal regret and indignation that we prefent our 
readers with an extraét on this deplorable fubje@. 
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¢ Early in the year 1766, the agents and factors appointed by 
the Company’s fervants for carrying on their inland trade, took 
their places at their different marts and. ftations; and being the 
deputies of merchants, who yefterday were foldiers and con- 
querors, they of courfe carried with them powers, which foon 
enabled them to get into their poffeflion thofe neceffaries of 
life, which they had taken to themfelves the right of fupply- 
ing the inhabitants of the country with, and when they were 
once under their command, they were then only to be bad on 
terms in which the confamers had no choice. They were ne- 
ceflaries of conftant ufe, and the inhabitants of the cities, towns, 
and villages could not do without them fora day. ‘The people 
were without remedy-—without appeal; the fame fet of men 
who formed this plan and carried it into execution, were the 
matters of their country.—-T heir authority, and the ufe they made 
of it, addreffed itfelf as forcibly to the fears as to the feelings of 
the natives. : 

« The Englith ftores began now to deal out their falt, beetle- 
nut, and tobacco, to the people for money ; when that failed, 
for their goods ; when thefe grew fcarce, then the ftruggle lay 
between keeping what they had, and getting what they wanted. 
—Barter, under circumftances of fuch inequality in the dealers, 
produced, as it neceffarily would produte, on one fide extreme 
penory and want. Thofe who now made the things the Englifh 
moft wanted, were. preffed.on all fides—by their own neceflities, 
their neighbours, and the agents employed to procure the com- 
pany’s inveftments, as the goods fent to Europe are called. 
‘Thefe importunities were-united, and urged fo much, fo often, 
and in fuch ways as to preduce, among the people in the filk 
bufinefs, inflances of their cutting off their thumbs, that the 
want of them might excufe them from following their trade, 
and the inconveniences to which they were expofed beyond the 
common lot of their neighbours, 

 « While:thefe demands for money and goods were fpreading 


as univerfally. as the ufe of falt, the officers of the government 


prefled for the taxes with more than ufual eagernefs—they had 
now \to.furnifh a tribute to the king, an allowance to the na- 
hob, -and keep the revenue of the company at what it had 
been fixed; thefore the agents of inland trade began to collec 
the people’s, money by warrants of neceflity. The tax-gatherers 
were let loofe; upon the fubjects,.with as little reffraint as the 
colle&tors of taxes could be in any country. The nabob could 
not call them to account, had he been ever fo wile and willin 

to relieve the people. Neither. were appreflions reftrained by 
the Englifh,- who alone had the power; the projeCtors of the 
prefent mode of government, confoled themfelves with feein 


» the corruption of the officers was not among themfelves ; they 


waited to punith great offenders, by receiving back from them 
in fines what they had colie&ted from the people more thaa 
their due. The Company’s principal fervants had fer out upon 

, ! the 
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the plan of raifing their fortunes from the people only by 
proxy ; but when oppreffion has nothing to fear from. juftice, it 
is no wonder that avarice fhould lay afide caution, and become 
principal in violence, and by this means undefignedly furnith, 
as it has done, evidence in the Englifh courts of juftice of the 
conduct of fome of the Company’s fervants in India. 

‘ Many of the natives had been influenced to make lefs op- 
pofition to the growing power of the fubjeéts of England in 
their country.. by what they were made to underftand of the 
Englifh laws—That they allowed “every man to call his pro- 
perty his own; and if any thing was taken from him illegally, 
neither the prince or his nobles were fuperior to the law ; and 
men in all cafes were judged by their equals } and inftead of the 
rank of the aggreffor being allowed any exemption, it was 
often made the meafure of the punifhment. As many of the 
natives as underftood thus much, and they were made to un- 
derftand it, wifhed—and who could help wifhing ?—to change 
a government like theirs, where all they had was at the dif- 
pofal of ‘others, to whom they bore no other relation, than 
that virtual idea, handed down from thofe ancient times, when 
kings endeavoured to divide their benevolence equally among 
all their fubjeéts, and confidered themfelves as their common 
fathers, in refemblance of the power by whom kings reign. 
With hopes of changing for the better, many perfons in India 
rejoiced at the profperity of the Englifh, even when they faw 
them aiming at their government; they thought the introduction 
of their laws and cuftoms would follow their power, and the 
air of freedom and equality they faw amongit them confirmed 
their expectation. 

‘ But their hopes vanifhed on hearing, immediately after the 
Englifh had got poffeffion of the government, that they had 
iffued orders—That leafes and civil contraéts were to be made 
void on a day—T hat a few perfons only known to them as ge- 
nerals in the army, had laid duties on neceffaries, of more 
than a third of their value, inflead of the fortieth penny with 
which they ufed to be charged—-And that their new governors 
had taken things of daily ufe into their own hands to fell as 
they pleafed. But the difappointment of the natives ftood 
but a fhort time on the teftimony of report.—They faw the 
Englifh agents and factors {preading themfelves ‘over all their 
country—they faw them endeavouring to get their Money, their 
jewels, and the moft valuable of their goods from them, by 
means they had never heard of before. 

‘ Happy would it have been for them had they feén no other 
effects of the Enylifh government than thefe !—But the defires 
of ambition are not lefs boundlefs for power, than thofe of 
avarice for riches—The natives were equally the fubjeéts of 
both. And the property of the people not flowing into the 
hands of their matters fo rapidly as fome of them defired to 
complete their fortunes, and return to England+And feeing the 
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monopoly of falt, beetle-nut and tobacco, was difproportioned~ 
to their defites, for they could not be ufing the burjaut every 
day, and without it the conteft was flow and tedious, the na: 
tives parting with their pence with the fame fparing hand as 
the agents parted with their falt. Money in thiscurrent came 
but by drops, it could not quench the thirit of thofe that. ite 
in India to receive it. i 

‘ An expedient, fuch as it was, remained to quicken ‘its 
peace—the natives could live with little falt, but not without 
food. Some of the agents faw themfelves wel] fituated for col- 
leting the rice into ftores,—they did fo. They knew the Gen- 
toos would rather die than violate the precepts of their religion 
by eating flefh. The alternative would therefore be between 
giving what they had and dying.—The inhabitants: funk— 
They that cultivated the land, and faw the harveft at the dil- 
pofal of others, planted in doubt,—fcarcity enfued,—then the 
monopoly was eafier managed—the people ‘took to roots and 
food they had been unaccuftomed to cab eeSicknels enfued—the 
rice-holders overftood their market—many of the people died 
before they bought —In fome diftricts the languid living left the 
bodies of their numerous dead unburied. Atlength an horrid 
peftilence and dreadful famine raged together. ‘Thofe who fell 
not in defpair and death, were roufed into furies, and fear at 
length opened the inhuman doors which the hand of power 
had kept clofed for the terms of avarice, whofe infatiable ap- 
petites made fuch monfters of its flaves.’ 





With refpe& to the materials which compofe this narrative, 
they appear to be colleéted from the beit and moft unexcep- 
tronable authorities; and we muft do the writer the juftice 
to obferve, that he feemsto be guided by no other principle 
in his refearckes, than the defire of affording the public fuch 
lights as may ferve to develope the fources of thofe unhappy 
events which refle& fo much difgrace on the government of 
the Company in the Eaft Indies.—At the fame time it muft be 
acknowledged (fuch is the nature of the fubject) that the work 
ought to be perufed with caution. 





din Appendix to the Firft Edition of the Origin of Printing; con- 
* taining the Additional Remarks which have been inferted in thé 
” Second Edition. 8vo. 18. Bowyer and Nichols. 


N our Review for March laft, we gave our readers an ac- 
count of the Origin of Printing. This Appendix confifts 
of fome additional remarks, which the authors havegggsirted 
in the fecond edition of that work. 
_ Mr. Meerman, penfionary of Rotterdam, whofe Ohfgines 
Typographice they have abridged, afcribes ‘thefirft rudiments 
of the.art.to Laurentius, at Harleim; the®4mprovement 6f it 
to.Geinsfleich fenior, and his brother 'Guténberg, Anglice,- 
i Gogc- 
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Goodhill, affifted by the liberality of John Fuft, at Mentzs 
and the completion of the whole to Peter Schoeffer [Shepherd] 
in the fame city. 

They differ from Dr. Middleton in the point of Caxton’s 
priority to the Oxford book [Expoficio S. Hieronymi in Sym- 
bolum Apoftolorum, 1468]; maintaining, that the Oxford 
prefs was priot to Caxton’s, and that thofe, who have called 
Mr. Caxton ‘ the firft printer in England,” and Leland in 
particular, meant that he was the firft, who praétifed the art 
with fufle types, and confequently firft brought it to per- 
fe&tion. This, they think, is not inconfiftent with Corfellis’s 
having printed earlier’ at»Oxford with feparate cut types in 
wood, the only method he had learnt at Harleim, 

The firft article in*this’ Appendix is an alphabetical lift of all 
the cities and towns, “if” which books are known to have been 
publithed, with hams “and dates in the 15th century; with 
the date of the firft book, and, as far as it can be dilcovered, 
the name of the firft printer in.each place: extracted principally 
from Maittaire’s Annales Typographici, 

We fhall fubjoin two or three articles in this lift; as they 
may ferve to give the reader a general idea of the rife and 
progrefs of printing, efpecially in England. The catalogue 
would have been more fatisfactory, if the titles of the books 
had been inferted, as well as the names of the printers. 


Mentz, | Fuft and Schoeffer, 1457 

Augtburg, John Bemler, . 34466 
Conrad Sweynheim, 

, Rome, Arnold vac, ) 1467 

Anonymus {Corfellis],, . 1468 

Oxford, adie ' » oa 480 

Theodoric Rood, open Be 


Ulric Gering, Martin | 


Patits Crantz, M. Friburger, .. ) bh 
Strafburg, Hen. Eggefiein, . oy ce AR 
: Will. Caxton, tant B47 
' Weltminfter, Winand de Word, no Hes 
St. Albans, Anonymus, naif, wad SO 
Anonymus, | 

London, wi. de Machlinia, = =i 148% 
ist103 John Lettou, | 

7 Biarleim, - Jacobus Begaard, 548g 


Thefe; we apprehend, are rather the dates of fome of the 
firft Books, now extant, than-the dates of thole. which were 
atteally, the firft 2 om. rather. the dates of. the fir; which oce 
curred.to Maittaire. It can hardly be fuppofed, that no book 
on. XLII. Sept, 1775. Q. was 
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was printed at Harleim, before the year 1484, as Laurence 
Cofter “had made his firft effayin that city, abdut the year 
1430 *, ‘Cornelius a Beughem + affirms, that Donoti Gram- 
matica was printed at Harleim, as early as the year 14403 
L,’ Art: de Rhetorique pour faire Hymnes, &c. at Paris, in 1463 ; 
and Hugo de S. Vi&tore de Sacramentis, at Strafbugg, in 1465. 
But‘what credit is due to Beughem we cannot fay. “The 
fubje& -has'been made'a’ matter of controverfy between dif- 
ferent citids ;..and falfities have probably been advanced on all 
fidess:|;Accrufius afferts, that a Latin Bible was printed at 
Mentz.in‘1450, ‘‘ Hoc anno, qui vere erat aureus, 1450, ex- 
cufum ptimd Moguntiz Bibliorum opus, idque characteribus 
majufculis, et quibus exinde plerumque Miffalia folent.” But 
Mallincrot tells us, that he could meet with no book of an 
‘@arlier date than’ that of Durandi Rationale divinorum Of- 
ficiofum, in 1459; a copy of which was preferved at Bafil, 
with this: infcription, ** Johannes Fuftius, civis Moguntinus, 
excudit Officiale Durandi in fol. per Petrum de Gernfheim, 
Ann; Chr. 1459.” Differt..de Orta & Progreflu Artis Typo- 
graphice. 

» We-make no doubt, but that falfe dates have been forged, 
by different parties, inthis difpute ; and are perfuaded, that 
it is how impoffible to difcover the real truth. ‘The invention, . 
like other imperfe&t inventions, was for feveral years carried 
on in obfcurity ; and books, which were extant in the 16th or 
17th century, calculated to determine the moft material points 
in queftion, are now tofally loft ; and probably were fo, when 
Maittaire and Meerman wrote: 

The Complutenfian’ Polyglott bears the date of the year 
35143 but was not publiflied till fevetal years afterwards. By 
fome obfervations in this ‘Appendix it feems very probable, 
that this celebrated work was antedated, out of an ambition, 
perhaps, of making it appear an earlier work than the edition 
of the New Teftament publifhed by Erafmus, in 1516. 


“' BPOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Romani, eines edlem Wallachen, /andwirth{chaftliche Reifen durch 
werfchiedene Landfchaften Europens, eine getreue Ueberfetzung, mit 

“  Anmerkungen von Joh. Friedr. Mayer. Or, Oeconomical Travels 
through feveral European* Countries, by Romani, a Wallachian 
Nobleman ; faithfully tranflated. With Notes, by J. F. Mayer. s&vo. 
Nurnberg. (German.)_ 


sPHE reverend and ingenious Mr. Mayer appears to have de- 
fizned this work for a vehicle freely to communicate his fen- 
timents on Various fubjeéts of hufbandry and political oeconomy,, 











* Or 1428; as Scriverius informs us. 
feIncunabula Typographiz, Amft, 1688, 
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For this purpofe he chufes a Wallachian nobleman, driven from his 
country by the Turks, and fends him on an inftructive tour through 
England, Holland, and Germany, where the noble traveller ob- 
ferves, compares, reflects ; and being by his rank introduced to {e- 
veral princes, enjoys the pleafure of remonftrating, fometimes fuc- 
cefsfully, againft various abufes, and of improving their countries 
by falutary ‘advice ; which, had it come from a plain country 
curate, however well informed or well meaning, would probably haye 
beén neglected. | 

Thus, for inftance, in his tour through the north of Germany, 
he obferves a prince who, by an injudicious choice of fervants, 
hurts his country to fuch a ‘degree, that from mere want of proper 


“accommodations and revenues, he is at length reduced to refide 


abroad, and thus to drain it of its remaining cafh, 
In another place he compares the ftrict oeconomy of Branden 


burgh with that df the fertile provinces of Saxony, which were of 


Per: 
rr 


~ 





Jate years afflicted with a very grievous dearth, whilft the Pruffian 


fubjeéts were fupplied with corn at the ordinary prices, and.even 
‘enabled to export a great deal to Saxony. 


Of two other countries, hé fees one ruined by its prince, for 
the fake ‘of preferving the game, and the diverfion of hunting ; 
and another, by an exceflive meeknefs of the fovereign, who fuffers 
his fubjects to ‘fink Into luxury and. floth, and neglects even the 
punithment of criminals. He convinces both of the impolicy of 
their conduct ; the former frees his fubjeéts from opprefflive fer- 
vitude; farms out his own demefne lands; profcribes the wild 
boar,. and reduées the number of ftags. But the latter meets with 
infurmountable difficulties in attempting to recall his fubjeéts to 
ordef and activity. Thofe of an old prince utterly averfe to all 
forts of inwovations and improvements, live contented in poverty 
and indolence. : 

Mr. Mayer‘highly approves the total prohibition of coffee in a 
certain country ; and does not forget the memorable inftance of a 
civil officer’ being there fenternced to public labour for having 
tranfgreffed this prohibition, , 

At laft his noble traveller arrives in a country where infidelity 
and irreligion are introduced and. made fafhionable by the prince. 
A part of his fubjeéts accordingly lofe all moral fenfe; oaths be- 
come inefficacious ; and the only means left for counteracting the 
general corruption of morals, are wheels and gallows. And here 
the rev. Mr. Mayer enters into a fpirited defence of religion againft 
infidelity. 


‘ 
: ~ 





_— 


Nouvelle Méthode de traite* les Maladies Vénériennes, par la Fumi 
gation: avec les procés-verbaux des Guerifons opérées par ce Moyen. 
Par M. Pierte Lalouette, Dodeur Regent de la Fac. de Médecine de 
Paris. Publié par Ordre du Roi. Svo. Paris. 


1% order, to. afcertain the efficacy of the remedy here offered to 
.* venerealspatients, Dr. Lalouette has inftituted and kept a pri- 
' wate hofpital at his own expencé: the ftate of the patients when 
-, they entered, and when they left it completely cured, is attefted by 


‘the certificates of many furgeons and phyficians; and of commiflary 
ite 


\enu, who were all of them ocular witneffes to the cures ; and 
fuch was his fuccefs, as to be thought deferving rewards from go- 
vyernment. 
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- © The book in which he defcribes his curative method, is divide 
Into fourteen chapters; of which the firft contains its plan, and 


his remarks on the importance of its fuccefs, to individuals and 
to fociety. 

He does not enter into a defcription of the caufes, the figns, 
and prognoftics of thofe virulent difeafes, already fo well defcribed 
by many able phyficians, efpecially Dr. Aftruc: but he examines 
the various curative methods hitherto ufed ; compares their re- 
fpective. advantages and inconveniencies ; and deduces from ex- 
perience fufficient reafons for deciding the preference. 

The method of fumigation was a very convenient one ; but too 
liable to abufe and dangers. The queftion was, to prevent thefe 
dangers, and at the fame time to render fumigation more effica- 
cious than frictions, by correcting OF defects of mercury by new 
procefies, and by the manner of adminiftering it. A conftant 
and invariable experience for more than thirty years makes him 
confident of fuccefs; fince by its means he has cured more than 
four hundred patients on whom every other method had mifcarried. 
During all the cures, no unfortunate accident has ever happened : 
far from being weakened during the operation, his patients re- 
covered their ftrength ; and as they took no internal remedy, their 
digeftion was not difturbed, nor their ftrength wafted by forced 
evacuations, 
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FOREIGN: LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Sculptura, Carmen. Auftore Ludovico Doifin. La Scolture 
Verfi Sciolti di. Anton. Luigi di. Carli. . 12mo, Jn Milano. 


HIS elegant poem was originally publifhed in -1754, and its fa- 
vourable reception encouraged the reverend F. Doiffin to im- 
prove it, by the addition of two cantos, on the rules of the art, and 
on the principles of tafte. He died at Paris in September, 1755, at 


_ the age of twenty-feven, of the fmall-pox. His performance has 


been often reprinted, and appears here with an Italian tranfla- 
tion, in blank verfe, worthy of the original. 


Stecimen de Seriebus convergentibus. AuGore Antonio Maria Lorg- 


na, in publico Militari Collegio Veronenfi Mathefeos Profefore. 
Folio. Veronz. 


An elaborate and applauded work on an extenfive, difficult, and 
complicated fubjeét, formerly treated by baron Leibnitz, by both 
Bernouilli’s, by Mefirs. Taylor, and de Montmort ; though never 
yet reduced to a general method. , 


Les Oracles de Cos: Ouvrage intéréffant pour les jeunes Médecins, 
utile aux Chirurgiens, Curés et autres ayant charge d’Ames, et 
curitux pour tout Le&eur capable d’une Attention raifonnable, Par 
M. Aubri, Dodeur en Médecine, Se, 8v0. Paris. 


The progrefsand ftages of the difeafes, and their diagnoftics od 
prognoftics, .are here faithfully.collected from the works of Hippo- 
crates, and perfpicuoufly explained. | ya ' | 


Des 
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Des Pierres précieufes et des Pierres fines, avee les Moyens de tes 
connoitre et de les évaluer. Par M. Dutens, F. R. S. et. de 
{ Académie des Inferiptions et Belles Lettres de Paris, 1zme. 

aris. 


Thought to be the moft concife, but the moft accurate and com- 
plete work, that has as yet appeared, on a fubject interefting for 
many, and curious for more readers, yet hitherto underftood by 

. very few. 


La Dixme Royale de M. le Marechal de Vauban, comparie avec le 
Plan d’Impofition de M. R--- D--- G.  8vo0. Paris. 


_ The author of this fenfible work confiders the numberlefs incon- 
veniencies of a Tavile reelle, lately propofed by M. R. D. G. and 
gives the preference to Marefhal Vauban’s Dixme Royale, whofe fu- 
periority he endeavours to prove by very plaufible arguments. 


Uytgexackte Genecs en beelkundige Verbandelingen en Waarnemingen 
door Albertus Leutfrink by een verfamlet. “P. I, 8vo0. Dor- 
- trecht and Rotterdam. (Dutch.) 


_ A colleétion of phyfical effays, not injudicioufly feleéted from 
Englith periodical works, the Journal de Medecine, and from feve- 
a ral Danifh and German publications. 3 


Gefchichte der Einimpfungen der Hornvieh Seuche, welche A. 1770, 
1771, 1772, ia Denemark auf koenigliche Koften vorgenom- 
men worden ; auf Brfebl der Rent Kammer aus den Regifern 
gezogen und aus dem Denifchen ueber/eixt von]. Clemens Tode 
D. and Prof. Or, The Hiftory of the Inoculation of the Difem- 
per among the horned Cattle, undertaken in 1770, 1771, 17725 
in Denmark, at the King’s Expence, drawn up from the Regifs 
ters, €Sc. Bvo. Copenhagen. (German.) 


The attempt of moderating the violence’ of the diftemper b 
means of inoculation, was very remarkable, and has not entirely mif- 
carried. The prefent account of that inftitution and its fuccefs, 
therefore, deferves the public attention. : 


Diffirtation fur cette penfée, quielles fant les. Caufes principales de la 
Mort dun auf grand Nombre d’Enfants, et quels font les Pre- 
Servatifs les plus fimples pour leur conferver la Vie. 8vo. Ge- 
neva. 


Mr. James Ballexferd, a citizen and furgeon of Geneva, who died 
young, was the author of this Differtation, which, though it con- > 
tains not many new obfervations, has obtained the prize propofed, 
in 1772, by the Imperial Academy at Mantua. It gives an enu- 
meration.of the principal caufes of the death of fo many children, 
with many we}l known but neceflary cautions to pregnafft women : 
fuch as, not to indulge themfeives too much in drinking wine, and 
ftill lefs fpirituous liquors ; to nurfeé their children themfelves, both 
for their own health and theirs, as moft difeafes of infants may 
juttly be imputed to hired nurfes ; obfervations on the choice and 
diet of nurfes ; rollers, bandages, fwaddling, rejected as exceedingly 
hurtful to refpiration, and to health in general, &c. &c. 
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Eloge de Moliere, en Vers, avec des Notes curicufes, par le peti 
Coufin de Rabelais, 8vo. Paris. : 


A moft fulfome and enthufiaftic panegyric on Moliere, who is 
here, we know not why, ftyled the fublime, the inimitable, and 
placed far above Terence, as well as all the modern French writers 
of comedies. 


Armide oz Renaud, Tragédie souvelle; fujet tiré du'Tafle. 8vo 
Paris. 


A poor performance, never a¢ted, and hardly worth printing. 


Lettre de M. I’ Abbé Floris aM. * *. 12m0. Paris. 


Mr. Floris flatters himfelf with having difcovered a number of 
new, folid, and unan{werable proofs of the truth of the Chriftian 
religion, and propofes to publifh his demonftrations in nine vo- 
jumes, by fubfcription. » 


Mémoire fur les Maladies contagieufes du betail, to. Paris. 


The fafeft and only means to prevent the {preading of the conta- 
gion, according to this author, is inftantly to kill the cattle ac. 
tually infected, and even the beafts who have had any communica- 
tion with them; and his opinion is. confirmed by that of many 
other emineht phyficians. | 


Note intereffante fur les Moyens de conferver les Portraits peints 2 
Phiule, et de les faire paffer fans Altération a la Poftirité : 
fuivie de ? Approbation de ? Academie Royale des Sciences. 8vo. 
Paris, | 
A fingle fheet, well deferving the attention of painters, and pro- 

prietors of pictures. 


Relation d'un Voyage en Allemagne, gui comprend les Opérations 
relatives ala Figure de la Terre, & ala Géographie particuliére 
du Palatinat, du Duché de Wurtemberg, du Cercle de Suabe, de 
Ja Baviere et de l’Autriche, fait par Ordre du Roi, fuivie dela 
Deferiptions des Conquétes de Louis XV. depuis 1745 ju/gu’en 
1748. Par M. Caflini de Thury, Direcieur P Obfervatire 
Royal, Se. gto. With eleven Maps. 


Some years ago Mr. Caffini publifhed a firft Tour in Germany, in 
which he explained the preliminary operations. performed for the 
drawing up an accurate map of Germany. The reverend F. Mayer, 
the electoral aftronomer at Manheim, has fince publifhed two 
works on the operations carried on in the Palatinate, and its envi- 
rons. The prefent work of Mr. Caffini contains further details, 
and forms, with the preceding publications, a confiderable acceffion 
and improvement to the geographical knowledge of Germany. __ 


Jnfirudtion paftorale de Mcnfeigneur P Archevéque de Lyon, fur les 
Sources de PIncredulité, et les Fondemens de la Religion, 410. 
Paris. 


A truly paftoral and edifying inftruétion, neceflary both for 
fcoffing infidels, and intolerant bigots. , 
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P O'ENTR YY. 


Selefa Poemata Anglorum Latina, /ew jparfim edita, feu ha@enus 
inedita: accurante Edvardo Popham, Coll. Oriel. Oxon. nuper 

F Soc. vol. II]. 12m2. 35. fewed. Dodfley. — 
HIS colle&tion confifts of fome valuable pieces by bifhop 
Lowth, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Halley, Dr. Jortin, Dr. S. 
Johnfon, Mr. Locke, Mr. Hawkins Browne, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Th. Warton, Mr. Robertfon, Mr. Filmer, Mr. Dawkins, Mr. 


Fofter, and others, whofe names are not mentioned. Among 


the larger compofitions we find Browne’s poem de Animi Im- 
mortalitate, a tranflation of Philips’s Splendid Shilling, Dr. 
Byrom’s Colin and Phebe, by unknown hands, and Pope’s Mef- 
fiah, by Dr. Johnfon. 

This is the laf yolume, which the editor intends to publifh : 
the two former are mentioned in our Review, vol. xxxix. p. 77. 


‘The Fair Villager.’ A Tale, with other Mifcellaneous Poems, 410. 


1s. 6d, Becket. 

In this colle&tion of poems we fometimes meet with the agree- 
able effufion of tender and natural fentiment; but the diétion 
is frequently unpoetical, the cadence harfh, and the confonance 
‘of the rhyme not happily preferved. 


The Progre/s of Freedom; a Poem. 4to, 1s. W. Davis. 
In thefe pages the Progrefs of Freedom is briefly traced from 
ancient Greece to her eftablifhment in Britain. If we cannot 
much applaud the poem, it appears at leaft to be well intended ; 
and the author, whofe name is Champion, difcovers a loyal at- 
tachment to his majefty, to whom it is addreffed. 


The Flight of Freedom. A Fragment, 4to, ts. 6d. Williams. 
This fragment, which is written in blank verfe, is dedicated 
to Dr. Price; for whom the editor profeffes to entertain the 
higheft veneration. This circumftance is fufficient to fhew 
the political tendency of the poem; and with refpeét to merit, 
the Fight is condudted in fuch groveling meafure, as may feem 
well enough adapted to falfe ideas of liberty. 


Clifton, a Poem, In Imitation of Spencer. 4te. 25.. Robinfon. 
Though this poem be profefledly written on a local fubjeét, it 
is rather perfons, than the place, that the author has thought 
roper to celebrate. We therefore meet here with only a few 
ftrokes of defcription, and thofe too of a general kind; but the 
fentiments are moral, and exprefied in fmooth verfification. 


Songs of Praife, composed from the Holy Scriptures. In two Parts. 
By John Peacock, 2s. Harris. 
Pious compofitions, fimilar to thofe, which are ufually fung at 
the Foundery, the Tabernacle, and the Lock. 
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CONTROVERSIAL 


Thé Scripture Teftimony of Chrift. By R. Elliot, 4, B. 8vo. 
1s. Johnfon. 


Mr. Romaine has attempted to prove, that Jefus Chrift is 


‘the true God, felf-exiftent, co-equal, and co-eternal with the 


Father.*Mr. Elliot, on the contrary, maintains, that this notion 


As unfcriptural ; that Jefus Chrift is not felf-exiftent, but be- 


gotten; and that he is, in all refpects, inferior to the Father. 
- The argument is well fupported by Mr. Elliot. 


An Effay on Valour. Small 8vo. 6d. Becket. 
The author defines valour to be an extraordinary degree of 


‘courage ; and therefore fuppofes, that whatever is faid of the 
latter 1s applicable, in a higher fenfe, to the former. - He then 
“proceeds to fhew, that courage is by no means incompatible 


with the genius and fpirit of Chriftianity ; that it is a necef- 


‘fary, or, at leaft, adefirable ingredient in the conftitution of 


a chriftian. He confiders Mr. Jenyns’s diftinction of active and 
paflive courage, as merely imaginary; and infifts, that what 
has been called paflive courage in chriftian martyrs, was (if we 


Tightly underftand his meaning) fo far from being paflive, that 


it was a courage fuperior to all others, enabling the poffeffors, 
not only to conquer the natural effects of pain and death upon 
themfelves, but to deprive their enemies of the objec they had 
iF and confequently to obtain a complete victory over 
em. 
' This performance would have been more refpeétable, if the 
author had taken a proper time to digeft his thoughts, and il- 
Juftrate his meaning by examples. At prefent, it appears like 


a hafty, extemporaneous prodution, the amufement of about 
two hours. . , 


Stri@ures on a Sermon entitled ** The Principles of the Revolution 
windicated, &c. By Richard Watfon, D. D.” 8ue. 15. 
Robinfen. | 


The animadverfions of a Tory on the fermon of a Whig, 
“written with acutenefs and feverity. 


“Naked T boughts on fome of the Peculiarities of the Field-preaching 
Clergy. 80, 6d. Pridden. 


This writer confiders ‘the peculiarities of the Methodift- 
preachers under thefe four heads: that of pommeling the 
Bible, banging the pulpit-cnfhion, ufing a deal of vociferation 
-and rodomontade in their fermons, and railing againft the 
regular clergy. bi , | 

To have made his pamphlet entertaining, the author fhould 
have treated the fubje€t with fome degree of wit and humour. 
But there is not the leait appearance of ‘either in this pro 
euRina es , oe peur one 
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?.Q-% - TF: Cand 
Some Ob/fervations on Liberty. By John Wefley, M. 4. 120. 
3 3d. Foundery. 

About a twelvemonth ago * Mr, Wefley prefented the public 
with his fentiments on the American controverfy, when he affert- 
ed the fupremacy of the Britith legiflature over the colonies, with 
arguments which, though often Siters repeated, feemed fully 
to eftablifh the unlimited right of the nation refpeting the ob- 
jects in difpute. He had, it muft be owned, greatly availed 
himfelfin that pamphlet, of the obfervations made by preceding 
writers, and particularly Dr. Johnfon, whofe remarks he adopt- 
ed with a freedom that not unjufily drew upon him the cenfure 
of unreferved and evident plagiarifm. In the prefent reply to 
-Dr. Price’s Obfervations on Civil Liberty, he has likewife been 
much anticipated by the crowd of champions who have fucceffive- 
ly engaged in the refutation of that wild and extravagant per- 
formance. But notwithftanding this circumftance, Mr. Wefley 
appears to greater advantage in his polemical capacity, on the 

refent than the former occafion. He enters not indeed into any 

abftra& inveftigation of the principles of liberty, which have al- 
yeady been fufficiently elucidated’: but: he expoftulates with Dr. 

. Price on various paffages in his obfervations in a plain, rational, 
and forcible manner, as may be feen fromthe following quotation. . 

‘ Although, therefore, thefe fubtle metaphyfical pleas for 
univerfal independency appear beautiful in fpeculation; yet it 
never was, neither can be reduced to practice. Itis in vain to 
attempt it. Sen/us morifque repugnant atque ipfa utilitas, jufti 
prope mater et equi. ' 

‘ Let us, however, give a fair hearing to thefe pleas, as 
they are urged by this mafterly writer; and it may be worth 
va to trace the matter to the foundation, furveying it part 

part. 

ve Any will, diftin& from that of the majority of a communi- 

ty, which claims a power of making laws for it, produces /ervi- 
tude. This lays the line between /2berty and flawery.” P. 5. 

‘ I muft beg leave to ftop you on the threfhold. All this I 
totally deny; and require folid, rational proof of thefe affer- 
-tions: for they are by no means felf-evident. 

‘* From what bas been faid, it is obvious, that all civil go- 
vernment, as far as it is free, is vhe creature of the people. | It ori- 
ginates wi:h them: it is conducted by their direftion. In every 
free ftate, every man,is his own legiflator. All taxes are free gifts: 
all laws are eftablifhed by common confent. If laws are not made 
by common confent, a government by them is flavery.” P. 7. 

‘ Here isa group of {trong affertions. But how are they fup- 
ported? ** O! they, are\inferred from: what bas been‘ faid.” But 
what has been faid, has as yet nothing to fupport it. If, then, 
thefe.affertions ftand at all, they ftand by themfelves. Let us 

try if they can. ‘* All civil government, as ‘far as it is free, is 
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a creature of the people.” It is, if we allow your definition of 
Sreedem. i. t. if we allow you to beg the queftion. 

‘ But before we can move a_ ftep further, I muft beg you 
.to define another of your terms. This is the more neceflary, as 
it occurs again and again; and indeed, the whole queftion turns 
upon it. What do you mean by the people? ** All the members 
of a ftate?” So you exprefsit, p.8. ‘* All the individuals that 
compofe it?” So you {peak inthe next page. Will you rather 
fay with judge Blackftone, ‘* Every free agent?”? Or with Mon- 
tefquieu, ‘* Every one that has a will of bis own?” Fix upon 
which of thefe definitions you pleafe, and then we may proceed. 

¢ If my argument has an odd appearance, yet let none think 
I am in jeft. Iam in great earneft. So I have need to be: for 
I am pleading the caufe of my king and country; yea, of every 
country under heaven, where there is any regular government. 
Iam pleading againft thofe principles that naturally tend to an- 
archy and confufion; that directly tend to unhinge all govern- 
ment, and overturn it from the foundation. But they are prin- 
ciples, which are incumbered with fuch difficulties, as the wifett 
man living cannot remove. 

‘ This premifed, I atk, who are the people that have a 
right to make and unmake their governors? Are they ** all the 
members of a fate??? So you affirmed but now. Arethey ** all 
the individuals that compofe it?” So you faid quickly after. Will 
you rather fay, ‘* Te people are every free agent?” Or, ** Every 
one that has a will of bis own?” Take which you will of thefe 
four definitions, and it neceffarily includes all men, women, and 
children. Now, ftand to your word. Have all men, women, 
and children, ina ftate, a right to make and unmake their go- 
vernors? They are all- free agents, except infants; and even 
thefe ave a will of their own, ‘They all are members of the fate: 
they are all and every one, ‘* the individuals that compofe it.” 
And had ever rhe people, as above defined by yourfelf, a right to 
make and unmake their governors? 

* Setting Mr. Evans’s witticifms afide, I ferioufly defire 
him, or Doétor Price, or any zealous affertor of the king-mak- 
ing right of our fovereign lords she people, to point out a fingle 
inftance of their exerting this right in any age or nation. ' I ex- 
cept only the cafe of Thomas Aniello, (vulgarly called Maffanel- 
Jo) in the laft century. Don’t tell me, ‘* There are many,” but 
point them out: I aver, I know of none. AndI believe it will 
puzzle any one living, to name a fecond inftance, either in an- 
cient or modern hiftory. 

‘ And, by what right, (fetting the fcriptures afide, on 
which you donot chufe to reft the point,) by what right do you 
exclude women, any more than men, from chufing their own 

overnors? Are they not free agents, as well as men? Iatka 
erious queftion, and demand a ferious anfwer. Have they not 
@ will of their own? Are they not members of the fate? Are 
they not part of the individuals that compofe it? With ~ con- 
‘ ency, 
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fiftency, then, can any who affert rhe people, in the above fenfe, 
to be the origin of power, deny them the right of chafing their 
governors, and “ giving their fuffrages by their reprefenta- 
tives ?”” ay 

** But do you defire or advife, that they fhould do this?” 


" Nay, I am out of the queftion. Ido not afcribe thefe rights td 


the people; therefore, the difficulty affeéts not me; but, do you 
get over it how you can, without giving up your principle, 

~ €T afk afecond queftion: by what right do you exclude 
men, who have not lived one and twenty years, from that ** un- 
alienable privilege of human nature,” chufing their own gover- 
nors? Is not a man a free agent, though he has lived only twen- 
ty years, and ten er eleven months? Can you deny, that men 
from eighteen to twenty-one, are members of the fate? Canany 
one doubt, whether they are a part of the individuals that compo/e 
it? Why then are not thefe permitted to ‘* chufe their gover- 
nors, and to give their fuffrages by their reprefentatives?” Let 
any who fay thefe rights are infeparable from rhe people, get over 
this difficulty if they can; not by breaking an infipid jeft on the 
occafion, but by giving aplain, fober, rational anfwer, 

* If it be faid, ** O, women and ftriplings have not wifdom 
enough to chufe their own governors;” [anfwer, Whether they 
have or no, both the one and the other have all the rights which 
are * infeparable from human nature.” Either, therefore, this 
right is not infeparable from human nature, or both women and 
ftriplings are partakers of it, 

‘* I afk a third queftion: By what authority do you ex. 
clude a vaft majority of adults from chufing their own governors, ° 
and giving their votes by their reprefentatives, merely becaufe 
they have not fuch an income; becaufe they have not forty fhil- 
lings a-year? What if they have not? Have they uot the rights 
which you fay belong to man as man? and are they not includ- 
ed in the people? Have they not a will of their own? are they 
hot free agents? Who then can, with either juftice or equity, 
debar them from the exercife of their natural rights ?— 

‘ Bat, who are the people? Are they every man, woman, and 
child? Why not? Isit not one fundamental principle, that 
¢* all perfons 4 are naturally equal? that all human crea- 
tures are naturally free? mafters of their own actions? that none 
can have any power ever them, but by their own confent?” 
Why, then, fhould not every man, woman, and child, have a 
voice in placing their governors, in fixing the meafure of their 
power, and the conditions on which it is intrufted? and why 
fhould not every one have a voice in difplacing them too? 
Surely they that gave the power, have a right to take it away, 
By what argument do you prove, that women are not naturally 
as free as men? and if they are, why have they not as good a 
right to chufe their governors? Who can have aby power over 
free, rational creatures, but by their own confent? and, are 
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they not free by nature, as well as we? are they not rational 
creatures? 

* Bat fuppofe we exclude women from ufing their natural 
right, by might overcoming right, what pretence have we for 
excluding men like ourfelves, barely becaufe they have not liv- 
ed one and twenty years? ‘* Why, they have not wifdom or 
experience to judge of the qualifications neceflary for governors.” 
I anfwer, 1. Who has? how many of the voters in Great Bri- 
tain? one in twenty? one in an hundred? If you exclude-all 
who have not this wifdom, you will leave few behind. But, 2. 
Wifdom and experience are nothing to the purpofe. You have 


put the matter upon another iflae. Are they men? thatis - 


enough. Are they human creatures? then they have a right to 
chufe their own governors; an indefeafible right; a right inhe- 
rent, infeparable from human nature. ‘ Bat in England they 
are excluded by law.” Did they confent to the making of 
that law? if not, by your original fuppofition, it can have no 

ower over them. I therefore utterly deny, that we can, con- 
fiftently with that fuppofition, exclude either women or minors 
from chufing their own governors. 

« But, fuppofe we exclude thefe by main force, are all 
that remain, all memof full age, the people? are all males, then, 
that have lived one znd twenty years, allowed to chufe their 
own governors? Not in England, unlefs they are freeholders, 
and have forty fhillings a-year. Worfe and worfe! After de- 
priving half the human fpecies of their natural right, for want 
of a beard; after having deprived myriads more for want of a 
ftiff beard, for not having lived one and twenty years, you rob 
others, many hundred thoufands, of their birth-right for want 
of money! Yet not altogether on this account neither: if fo, it 
might be more tolerable.. But here is an Englifhman who has 
“money enough to buy the eftates of fifty freeholders, and yet he 
muft not be numbered among the people, becaufe he has not two 
or three acres of land! How is this?. By what right do you 
exclude a man from being one of the people, becaufe he has not 
forty fhillings a-year? yea, or not a groat? Is he not.a man, 
whether he berich or poor? has he not a foul and a body? has 
he not the nature of a man? confequently, all the rights of a 
man, all that flow from human nature? and, among the reft, 
that of not being controlled by any, but by his own confent?” 

In the fucceeding part of the pamphlet Mr. Wefley makes re- 
marks on other paflages of the Obfervations in the fame argumen- 
tative ftyle; expofjng the weaknefs of Dr. Price’s crude and er- 
roneous reafoning, in a ftriking, animated, and fatirical point 
of view, 

Reflections on the moft proper Means of reducing the Rebels, and what 
ought to be the Confequence of our Succefs. Svo. 15. Wilkie. 

‘The method principally recommended by this writer for van- 
quifhing the Americans, isto prevent them as much as pea 
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from receiving any fupplies, either of amunition, or the necef- 
faries of life, without which they muft in a fhort time be reduced 
to abandon their enterprize, He alfo thinks it expedient that 
we harrafs their main body by defultory irruptions into different 
parts of the provinces. He is however of opinion, that the de- 
ftruction of the towns on the fea-coaft fhould be induftrioufly a- 
voided; as this flep may gratify a majority of the rebels for two 
reafons. 1. Becaufe they confider the maritime towns-as fome 
fort of fecurity in the hands of government to inforce their obe- 
dience. z. They have an hatred to moit towns, becaufe the 
officers and friends of government chiefly refide and have property 
in them, The author’s refle€ions on what ought to be the con- 
fequence of our fuccefs, are rational and worthy of attention. 


American Patriotifm farther confronted with Reafon, Scripture, and 
the Conflitution: being Objervations on the dangerous Politics 
taught by the Rev. Mr, Evans, M. A. and the Rew. Dr. Price. 

‘1th a feriptural Plea for the revelied Colonies, By J. Fletcher. 
‘icar of Madeley. 1t2me. g¢. Buckland,’ 2 
This pamphlet confifts of five letters, in which the author, 
with much fpirit, impugns the arguments advanced by Dr. 

Price in favour of the Americans; and alfo thofe of Mr. Evans 

in anfwer to Mr. Wefley’s Calm: Addrefs, The minute exami- 

nation with which. Mr. Fletcher prefents.us,.of many paflages 
in thofe writers, will not:admit-of an abridged detail; and we 
can therefore only fay of his remarks in. general,, that they are 
founded on juftice, and enforced in a itrain of reafoning, no lefs 


_decifive than well adapted to the principles and declarations of 


his antagenifts. In the {criptural plea for the revolted colonies, 
-with which the pamphlet concludes, the author recommends a 
conciliating difpofition towards the colonitts, as foon as they re. 
turn to an acknowledgment of the {uperiority of the Britith legi- 
flature. 

Political Sophifiry dete&ed, or brief Remarks ow the Rev, Mr. Flet- 
cher’s laze Tra&, entitled “© American Patriotifm.’ By Caleb 
Evans: remo. 3a. Dilly. 5 : : 
From the title of this production we might be induced to ima- 

gine that Mr. Evans had clearly’ refuted the obfervations of the 


vicar of Madeley, with refpeét to American patriotifm. In- 


ftead of any detection of Political Sophiftry, however, we meet 
with nothing more in this reply, than a dull uminterefting reca- 
pitulation of the principal arguments which have been {fo often 
advanced in the controverfy, 


On Government. Addreffed to the Public. 8v0, 25. Stuart. 

The conteft with America has given rife to many crude pro- 
duétions on the nature of civil liberty and government. But what 
now lies before us is perhaps the moft Utopian of all that have 
been written on the fubjet. It is no lefs thana fcheme of uni- 
verfal empire, acquired without arms, and maintained without 
military power. 
An 
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An Effay on the Rights of the Hak India Company to the Perpetuity 
of their Trade, Poffiffions, and Revenues in India, t%c2° Sys. 
1s. 6d. Payne. . 

_ This pamphlet is written with the view of afferting the rights 

and privileges of the Eaft India company, in oppofition to any 

lea of encroachment, which it is apprehended may foon become 
the object of the legiflature. After reciting the various charters 
and aéts of parliament on which the conititution of the company 
is eftablifhed, the author proceeds to obferve, that the fums ex- 
pended by the company, in obtaining and preferving their ac- 
quifitions in India, at the rifque of their whole property, under 
the idea of parliamentary protection, ought to be repaid, before 
any pretext can, with the fmalleft degree of juftice, be urged 

in violation of the bafis on which their fecurity is founded. , 

The writer of the Effay next prefents us with an account of the 
ecuniary tranfactions between the company and government, 
Poin the year 1730; in theclofe of which detail, he enters’ into 
an eftimate of the expences incurred by the company, for the 
maintenance of their trade and poffeffions in India: endeavouring 
at the fame time to evince the great importance of the company 
to the welfare of the nation; with the propriety of their being 
allowed to appoint their own officers abroad, and of poffefiing, 
in their corporate capacity, the territorial acquifitions which 
have lately been ceded to them in India. Thefe being fubjeas 
which will doubtlefs obtain the mature difcuffion of parliament, 

“Gt would be unneceffary to fay any thing further of ‘this Effay, 

than that the author pleads the caufe of the Eaft India company 
with much force of argument; though he has not juftified the fo- 
lecifm of a corporate company being endowed with uncontroul- 
able power, independent of the legiflature from which they de- 
“rive their protection. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Critica Sacra; or, a foort Introdudion to Hebrew Griticifm. 8v0. 
6d. Bowyer and Nicholls. 


As itis now almoft univerfally allowed, that.a multitude of 
errors and: miftakes have gradually crept into.the text of the 
Hebrew fcriptures, the author of this tra&t recommends a me- 
thod, by which, he thinks, thefe corruptions may be difco- 
vered, removed, and rectified. ‘The fcheme he propofes, is to 
-compare together, in the original text, the feveral correfpon- 
dent paflages of {cripture ; to note their variations ; and then 
to adopt thofe particular readings, which beft agree with the 
tenor of the context, and the rules of grammar. 

Thefe parallel or fimilar paflages are of different forts, and 
_lie difperfed at a diftance from each other, Our author there- 
fore claffes them under the following heads: 1. Genealogical 
regifters, mufter-rolls, &c. doubly inferted. 2. Hiftorical nares 
rations repeated. 3. Sentiments, Meflages, &c. twice recited. 
4+ Quotations made by one prophet from another. 5. Quo- 
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tations or repetitions borrowed by the fame prophet from 
himfelf. 

~ Under all thefe claffes the author produces a variety of ex. 
amples; and then proceeds to direct the Hebraical reader in 
their ufe and application. : 7 

* When he has fixed on any parallels, let him, fays-he, firft, 
carefully compare them together, and note down with exaét- 
nefs every variation, that is obfervable between the texts. 
Hereby many corruptions may be difcovered, and the true read- 
ings reftored. 

~“€ But ag it often happens that one Hebrew text is not fuf- 
ficient to correc its parallel, both of them perhaps being equally 
faulty, then let-him, 2dly, confult the ancient verfions with care; 
and fee what afliftance they may afford. For, as they were made 
from ancient copies, they often lead to truer readings than thofe 
inferted in the printed text. aS 

’ © If thefe’ methods fail, let him, 3dly, ufe his judgment; 
applying to the text the rules of grammar; and trying its fenfe 
by-fimilar phrafeologies—not forgetting, that it may have been 
obfured by gloffes takén from the margin. 

‘ If the text remains ftill embarraffed, then let him, laftly, 
confider—That the words may have been tranfpofed, or impro- 
perly divided—the letters may have been added, omitted, mif- 
placed, or altered, &c. and accordingly endeavour to rectify the 
whole upon that confideration. 

« And that he may be the better prepared for this difficuls 
branch of criticifm, ‘let me earneftly entreat him, to' remark, 
and note down in a feparate book, all the additions, mutations, 
tranfpofitions, &c. of words, and letters, which he obferves in 
collating the feveral paffages, according to the fcheme here- 
unto annexed—by cafting his eye on which, he may be “led to 
rectify an error, that might otherwife puzzle him, and give him 
trouble.’ | : 

The author fubjoins a collation of the 2 Kings xxiv. 18, &c. 
with Jeremiah lii. 1, &c. as a fpecimen of the fcheme he re- 
commends. 

This excellent pamphlet opens an ample field for the in- 
veftigation of the learned critic, and furnifhes him with materials 
fufficient to exercife his utmoit induftry, penetration, and judg. 
ment. | 

His judgment indeed muft be particularly exercifed on this 
occafion. For the plan, which is here propofed, muft be pur- 
fued with caution. Two paffages may, in general, correfpond ; 
yet it might be extremely injurious to the facred writers to re- 
duce them to a perfeét uniformity. 


Supplement to Critiea Sacra. By the rev. Dr. Henry Owen. 8vo. 
6d. Bowyer aza Nichols, 


Mr. Baruh, a learned Jew, having attacked the Critica Sacra, 
and firenuoufly infifted, that no paflage, nor even a fingle word 
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of fcripture, fhould be deemed corrupted on the fole authority 
of a parallel text, the author of the foregoing pamphlet re- 
plies: ‘if it appeafs from the préfent text, that the recorded 
circumftances of feveral tranfaétions are inconfiftent ; thag the. 
dates of facts are often different ; and that particular parts of 
the hiftory often contradi& the known, natural ftate o things, 
what elfe can we conclude, but that the text is in fuch places 
corrapted ; and fhould be fet right by the correfpendent ac- 
counts, and other collateral evidences ?’ 

This polition is judicioufly illuftrated and confirmed by a va- 
riety of important examples. 


The New London Spelling- Book: or; ihe Young Gentleman's and 
Lady's Guide to the Englith Tongue. By Charles Vyfe. 12m. 
1s. Robinfon. 


The indefatigable author of this little work (who has already 
gained great credit by feveral publications tending to promote 
the initiation and inftruction of youth in feveral neceflary bran- 
ches of learning) has added another to the numerous catalogue 
of Spelling-books now in ufe: and though he lays no claim to 
Originality of Matter, yet his Arrangement of Materials appears to 
ns happily calculated to facilitate inftru€tion, and render the tafk 
of learning an agreeable amufement to the young pupil. 
~ He has divided his work into Five Parts: the firft confifts of 
Tables of Wards, and eafy Leffons, from One Syllable to Six : the 
leffons chiefly felected from fcripture ; and the others of a moral 
caft. Part If. Contains Tables of Words of nearly the fame Sound 
in Pronunciation, but of different Signification, Part III. A 
Compendious Grammar of the Englifh Language, divided into 
Leffons, in the colloquial Form; Rules for dividing words into 
Syllables, and for Reading with Propriety ; Tables of Abbrevi- 
ations, with their Explanation, &c. and of Words properly 
Accented, for Exercife. Part IV. Contains Leffons on various 
Subjeéts; and Rules and Maxims of Moral Condu&, &c. And 
in Part V. are given Directions for agreeable Behaviour and po- 
lite Addrefs, A neat Engraving 1s prefixed, exhibiting the 
Drefs of the different Countries of the World arranged in al- 
phabetical order, calculated to engage the attention of the 
little pupil, and attach his mind to the purfuit of learning. 

The reputation the author has acquired by his former pro- 
ductions, will fuffer no diminution by.this performance. His 
plan is rational; his fele&tions, from our beft authors, judicious; 
aod the whole calculated to render inftruction eafy tothe matter, 
and pleafing to the pupil. Fadi 
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